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TAXATION. 



DefinitioD. 



Taxation. A Tax^ is a portion of the property of individuals which 
is taken from them by Government, and disposed of by it. 

A tax may be either direct or indirect. It is said to be 
direct when it is taken immediately from income or capital ; 
and indirect when it is taken from them by making their 
owners pay for articles on which it has been laid, or for 
leave to use certain articles, or exercise certain privileges. 

A tax may be either general or particular ; that is, it 
may either affect all classes indiscriminately, or only one or 
more classes. 

Taxation is the act of laying on or assessing taxes. It 
is sometimes, also, employed to express their aggregate 
amount ; and is the name given to that branch of the science 
of political economy which explains the mode in which they 
may be most advantageously imposed and collected. 



PART I. 



OENESAL OBSEBVATIOKS ON TAXATION. 
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The necessity of raising a revenue for the service of the 
. public is so very obvious, that to attempt to prove it by 
lengthened statements or reasonings would be worse than 
superfluous. It is enough to observe, that the ability to 
repel and avenge external attacks, the maintenance of in- 
ternal tranquillity and good order, with the speedy and im- 
partial administration of justice, are indispensable to the 
comfort and wellbeing of every man, as well as to the ad- 
vancement of nations in population, civilization, and wealth. 
But the means by which these great ends are effected are 
not supplied gratuitously. The ships and fbrtresses, the 
sailors and soldiers, the judges, magistrates, and other func- 
tionaries necessary to provide for national ' independence 
and private security, cost large sums. And being required 
for the common benefit of all classes and individuals, it 
follows that these sums should be furnished by their united 
contributions. Hence the cardinal principle, that taxation 
should be equal and universal ; that none should be so 
high or so low as not to feel its full pressure. It is con- 
tradictory to pretend that any man has any good ground for 
complaining that he is made to pay his fair ware, be it great 
or small, of the public outgoings. 

It may no doubt happen, from the impossibility of exactly 
apportioning the burden of taxation to the means of indivi- 



duals, that some may be more or less heavily taxed than General 
others. But at present we are only stating what is the Observa- 
general principle or rule with regard to taxation. And it J^^^.^ 
will be afterwards seen that the unequal pressure of cer- y > 

tain taxes is of less consequence than might be previously ^ ^ 
supposed, and is commonly balanced, either in whole or in 
part, by countervailing circumstances. 

It is farther true that the public is frequently called upon 
to contribute larger sums than are required for the ends of 
good government. But, when such is the case, the abuse 
must originate either in the misconduct of administration, 
or in the defective organization of the state, and does not 
properly come within the scope of our inquiries. In treat- 
ing of taxation, the political economist has not to inquire 
whether the revenue raised by the state exceeds its neces- 
sary wants, or is judiciously expended. His object is to 
point out the effect of taxation on the wealth of individuals 
fmd of the public ; and, by analysing and comparing the 
various metnods in which a revenue may be raised, to ' 
tHKj^ which is most advantageous, or rather, which is least 
injurious. 

li he scheme of taxation now subsisting in modem Europe Pretent 
had its origin in the decline of the feudal system. Accord- eystem of 
ing to its principles, the lands of a country were held as fiefs taxation 
of the crown, on condition of* their possessors performing «>•• o*** <>f 
certain stipulated services, of which the obligation to sup- ^i*^^^ . 
port the sovereign when he took the field, with a body of J^ iyetem. 
retainers armed and maintained at their own expense, was 
by far the most important. The tenants in chief of the 
great fiefs, or those who held directly under the sovereign, 
were either originally invested with, or subsequently 
usurped, the prerogative of distributing justice in their 
respective loroships ; and in those days the administration 
of justice, instead of being a source of expense, became, in 
consequence of the abuses with which it was infected, a 
considerable source both of influence and emolument. 
The clergy were partly provided for out of their own 
estates, and partly by a tithe levied on the estates of others. 
And the labour of die peasantry, during a few days before 
and after harvest, sufficed to put the roads and bridges 
into that state of repair which the depressed situation of 
commerce, and the little intercourse between the different 
parts of the country, seemed to require. It was not even 
necessary to levy a tax for the support of the monarch and 
his court. The rents of the crown estates, or of those por- 
tions of the royal demesnes, which not having been granted 



^ Tax, from the Latin uuw, tawar^f to estimate, appreciate, or value, and alto, to charge with ; the value of lande, honset, rents, Ac, 
being nsnally ascertained or estimated before they are charged with a payment or tax. Ducange defines a tax as follows, vis. : — '* Taaa, 
wuthf imjpotUio, artum preHum, fsu eerto peauiim ^uantitat, p4r vim exaaa ; nonrit taxe, ItaUt tassa." ( Foes Taxa.) 
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Genartl to oUien, remained in the immediate possession of the so* 
Obaenrac yereign, were generalW sufficient to defray this part of the 
public expenditure. When the feudal system was in its 
vigour, the demesnes of the crown were, in roost countries, 
very extensive ; and the alienations' occasioned by the pro- 
fusion and facility of some princes, wero compensated by 
the forfeitures and escheats that were always taking place. 
The vicious nature of this system is too obvious to re- 
quire being pointed out ; and it exercised, for a long series 
of years, a fatal influence over the peace and prosperity 
of Europe. But the progressive though slow advance of 
civilization ultimately occasioned its overthrow. Money 
payments were gradually substituted for personal services. 
And the establishment of standing armies in France^ by 
Charles VII., and their introduction into other countries, 
entirely broke the power and spirit of the feudi^ aristocracy ; 
and enabled the different governments to introduce a regu- 
lar plan of administration, and to enforce that system of 
pecuniary contribution now universally established. 
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The amount of a tax is not estimated by the bulk or 
9pecie$ of the produce which it transfers from individuals to 
government, but by its value* When a fall takes place in 
the cost of producing an article, its price eventually declines 
in an equal degree ; and its producers (supposing the value 
of money not to vary) are obliged to dispose of propor- 
tionally larger quantities to obtain the means of paymg th^ 
same amount of taxes. But it is an obvious error to sup- 
pose, as is very commonly done, that the burden of taxation 
IS consequently increased. If, owing to improvements in 
ligriculture, machinery, or any other cause, two quarters of 
wheat, or twt^ yards of cloth, were prodoced with the 9ame 
expenditure of capital and labour that are now required to 
produce one quarter or one yard, it would be no hardship 
to have to give double tlie quantity of these commodities 
in payment of taxes. 

The want of attention to the principle now stated has 
led to much erroneous reasoning on the subject of taxation. 
£veo Smith made no sufficient allowance for the influence 
of improvements in enabling a country to bear additional 
burdens. Nothing, however, is better ascertained than 
that the portion of the produce of industry taken by the 
government as revenue, may be continuously increased in 
all countries in which the arts are progressive, withoul 
adding to the burdens of the people. Sudi new inventions 
and discoveries as facilitate the production of commodities^ 
and reduce their value, enable individuals to spare a larger 
quantity ibr the use of the state. The sacrifice incurred, 
in the paying of taxes is not to be measured by the 
amount of money or of produce required for their payment, 
but by the amount of labour — ^that is, of toil and trouble^ 
required to obtiun the money or the produce* To pay 
L. 100 or L.IOOO to government, at this moment (1860), 
will cost a cotton manu&cturer not less, perhaps, than forty 
or fif^y times the quantity of cottons that would have su^ 
ficed to make the same payment in 1760. But as this re- 
duction in the value of cottons has been occasioned by an 
equivalent reduction in the cost of their production, the 
manu&cturer is not thereby placed in a worse situation, 
nor is he, in so &r at least as cottons are concerned, mak- 
ing a greater sacrifice now than he did a century ago. And 
thus it appears, that governments have the same interests 
as their subjects in wnatever tends to facilitate or lessen 
the expense of production ; for, when it is lessened, they 
may make corresponding additions to the produce at their 
disposal, without really adding anything to the weight of 
taction. And, on the contrary, a diminished facUity of 
production must either diminish in an equal degree the 
produce appropriated by govenuneots,, or compel them, to 



lay heavier burdens on their subjects. Public wealth is General 
merely that portion of the wealth of individuals that has Obeenra- 
been transferred, by taxation or otherwise, from them to ^^^ ^ 
the government ; and the greater the amount of such in- ^J^***^^ 
dividual wealth, the greater will be the magnitude of the ^""v^"^ 
portion that may be conveniently spared for national 
purposes. 

Though necessary taxation should always be kept with- Tazei fan 
in the narrowest limits possible. The most popular taxes either on 
are those which are lightest ; but there are none so light nvenoe or 
as not to occasion an increase of toil, or a diminution of ^P^^^ 
enjoyments or of fortune. All taxes must ultimately be 
paid firom the revenue of a country, or firom its capital or 
stock ; and there are very few, if any, whose produce is not 
partly derived firom both these funds. No doubt, however, 
the greater part by fiu: of all taxes which are judiciously 
imposed, and not osrried to an oppressive height, is paid 
out of revenue. The desire which every one has to pre- 
serve his place in society stimulates most people to exert 
themselves to defiray the taxes with which they are charged, 
either by increased industry or by curtailing their expendi- 
ture, without allowing them to encroach on their capitals. 
But the power to make increased exertions, and to save 
firom expense, though not easily defined, is not illimitable. 
And whenever the burden of taxation is not fully compen- 
sated by increased production or increased saving, it must 
necessarily encroach on the means of future production, 
and the country will begin to retrograde* It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether any well-devised scheme of taxa- 
tion ever had the effect now supposed, except, perhaps, 
during the heat or crisis of some great national struggle* 
It is obvious, indeed, that were it continued for any con- 
siderable period, it would, by diminbhing capital, or the 
funds applicable to the support of industry, lessen the 
national revenue, the only fund out of which taxes cm be 
permanently paid; and lay the sure foundation of pubr 
lie poverty and disgrace, in the destruction of individual 
fortunes. Like falling bodies, which are precipitated with 
a constantly and rapidly increasing velocity, a system of 
taxation acting on capita} multiplies pauperism and distress 
in a geometrical proportion, and destroys alike the desire 
and the means of reproduction. 

It would, however, be an error to suppose that a tax is 
necessarily a tax on capital, because it is laid on capital, or 
a tax on income, because it is laid on income. A moderate 
lax laid on capital may be, and generally is^ definyed out 
of a saving ot income ; whereas an oppressive tax laid oa 
income has in most cases to be, in part at least, paid firona 
capitaL But of all species of taxes, those are plainly the 
most injurious which necessarily fiill on capitid, without 
giving the contributors an opportunity to defiray them fi*om 
revenue. By diminishing the funds for the maintenance 
of labour, they in so far diminish the future taxable income 
of the country. The legacy-duty, as we shall afterwards 
see, has been supposed, though without sufficient reason, 
to be censurable on this ground. 

The writers on finance, patronized by government, have Different 
sometimes evinced their gratitude, by endeavouring to^^^^^of 
show that taxation is never a (cause of diminished produc- ^°^^^* 
tion ; but that, oa the contrary, every new tax creates ^^^^ 
a new ability in the subject to bear it, and every in^ 
crease of the public burdens becomes the cause of a 
proportional increase in. the industry of the people. The 
fallacy of this opinion, when advanced thus absolutely and 
without reservation, has been exposed by Hume ii^ bis 
J3s8€^ on Taaon* But it is certainly true, as haa been 
already stated, that the desire to preserve their fortunes 
unimpaired, and to improve their condition, stimulates most 
men to endeavous to defray a moderate increase of taxation, 



It was on thls.ooeaaieQ that the toiUi waafial iiapMsdin Fasnoa^ (HaUan's. VUm qftk^MiddJ^A^m^^tik, i^ p. 118.> 
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by increased industry and economy, without allowing it to 
encroach on their fortunes, or even to lessen the rate at 
which they may have been increasing. And occasionally 
these efforts much more than countervail the influence of 
the additional taxation, and the public wealth is conse- 
quently augmented through its increase. We have seen in 
the article Political Eookokt, that this was strikingly 
shown during the progress of the war which grew out of 
the French Revolution. To the desire of rising in the 
world, the greater pressure of taxation superadded the fear 
of being cast down to a lower station ; and the combined 
action of the two principles produced results that could 
not have been brought about by the unassisted opera- 
tion of either. But we must beware of the abuse of 
this doctrine. An increase of taxation will not stimu- 
late to new efforts unless the contributors believe that 
it is in their power to defray the whole or the greater 
part of its amount by additional industry and economy. 
The effect of exorbitant taxes is not to stimulate in- 
dustry, but to destroy it. Were taxation carried so high 
as to swallow up the whole, or even the greater part, of 
the earnings of the people above what is required to Or- 
nish mere necessaries, it would, by destroying the hope 
and the means of risins in the world, take away the most 
powerful motive to industry and frugality^ and, instead of 
producing increased exertion, would produce only despair. 
The stimulus given by excessive taxation to industry has 
been not unaptly compared to that given by the lash to 
the labour of the slave ; and the experience of all ages 
and nations has proved that the latter is as ineffective as 
it is inhuman, when compared to the stimulus which the 
expectation of improving his condition, and enjojing the 
fruits of his industry witliout molestation, gives to the 
productive energies of the moderately-taxed citizen of a 
free state. 

It would be easy to illustrate the disastrous influence of 
oppressive taxes over industry, by references to the history 
of most European nations.^ In Spain they have been par- 
ticularly fatal. The decline of that country has been 
commonly ascribed to the expulsion of the Jews and Moors, 
and to the emigrations to America. But had the policy 
of her government been otherwise sufficiently liberal- 
had industry been properly protected, and moderate and 
equal taxes levied, the losses occasioned by the expulsion 
of so many of her most industrious citizens would have 
been gradually repiured, and the emigration to America 
would have acted only as a stimulus to population. Op- 
pressive taxes, however, not only prevented Spain f]*om 
recovering from the wounds inflictea by the bigotry of her 
rulers, but went far to extinguish the very spirit of industry. 
Of the taxes most instrumental in producing this effect, the 
akavala is justly entitled to the pre-eminence. This was 
a tax originally of feit, but subseouently of fourteen per 
eerU^ charged on all commodities, wnether raw or manu&c- 
tured, as often as they were sold, and rated always accord- 
ing to their selling price. Such a monstrous impost was of 
itself sufficient to annihiktte industry. The manufactures 
of Castile and the other provinces subjected to its de- 
stroying influence were ruined. And Ustariz, UUoa, and 
Campomanes, Spanish authors oi the highest credit, agree 
in opinion with Mr Townsend, that it was to their ex- 
emption from this odious tax that the comparatively flour- 
ishing state of industry in Catalonia ana Valencia pre- 
viously to the French Revolution, was entirely to be 
ascribed. 

Besides contending that new taxes uniformly create a 
new ability in the people to bear them, the government 



financiers have also contended that taxes are not really 
lost to the contributors, but are restored to them through 
the expenditure of government and its agents 1 And 
notwithstanding the gross and almost obvious fallacy 
which this statement involves, it still not unfrequently 
occupies a prominent place in the answers made to those 
who complain of the pernicious influence of exorbitant 
taxes. To show its absurdity, let it be supposed that a 
fiurmer is taxed I/.50, and let us endeavour to ascertain 
whether the expenditure of this sum by the public func- 
tionary, or individiul to whom it has been paid, afibrds 
any compensation to the farmer for its loss. If the re- 
ceiver of the tax do not lay it out on commodities pro- 
duced by the farmer, it cannot return to him, and he 
can derive no possible advantage from its expenditure. 
But let us suppose, which is the most favourable hypothesis 
for the argument we are combating, that the tax-receiver 
comes to the farmer to buy his produce, and let us trace 
the successive steps and effect of the whole transaction. 
First of all, then, the farmer sold as much com or other 
produce as was worth L.50 ; he next paid away these L.50 
to a tax-gatherer, and the latter, or the person who received 
the L.60 from him, comes to the farmer and says, " You 
may have your money back on your paying me an equiva- 
ierU in com or other produce." This is the way in which the 
money drawn from the pockets of the public by taxation al- 
ways reverts to them ; and if it enrich any one, it is obvious 
it must do so by making him pay twice for tiie same sum 
of money ! It is to no purpose to endeavour to escape 
from this reductio ad absurdum, by telling us that industry 
is benefited by every extension of the market, and that 
the consumption of soldiers and sailors is advantageous, 
because it increases demand. To benefit industry a market 
must be a reed, not a nominal one ; it must be one in 
which the buyers have supplied themselves, through their 
own industry or resources, with the money or other equi- 
valents they offer for commodities. It is contradictory to 
suppose that either individuals or states can receive the 
smallest benefit from selling to persons to whom they have 
previously furnished the means of buying. This, how- 
ever, is always the case with buyers who live on the pro- 
duce of taxation. And to keep up useless regiments and 
overgrown establishments, on pretence of encouraging in- 
dustry by increasing demand, is to the full as irrational as 
if a shopkeeper were to attempt to increase his business and 
get rich by supplying his customers with money to buy 
his goods. 

^^ To argue,** says Dr Hamilton, ** that the money raised 
in taxes being spent among those who pay it is, therefore, 
no k)6s to them, is no less absurd than the defence of a 
housebreaker, who, being convicted of carrying off a mer- 
chant's money, should plead that be did him no injury, for 
the money would be returned to him in the purchase of. 
the commodities in which he deak."' 

Hence, it results that the services of the functionaries 
to whom taxes are paid form the only compensation re- 
ceived in their stead by the tax-contributors. And it is 
undoubtedly true that these services are most valuable ; 
and that when neither the numbers nor the salaries of the 
functionaries by whom they are rendered are too great, 
they are an ample return for the sums expended upon 
them. But whatever is laid out in maintaining unnecessary 
functionaries, or in overpaying them, is wholly lost, or yields 
no sort of equivalent to the contributors. 

That security, protection^ and good government, which 
it is the object of taxation to procttfe, are highly valuable, 
or rather indispensable, cannot be disputed ; but like all 
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1 For an initraetlve •coount of the effect of heavy tazee ou the eommerce and industry of HoUand, aee the lecoad voiome of the work 
of M. LuMe, Dt la RUkm^ de la Hollands* 
s This sophism is equally well espoeed In the Latnt d^mrn OSttoyan twr Ut Vingttime$, ko, (p. 113); pabUshed in 176S. 
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General other values, the smaller the sacrifice for which they may 
ObMrta- [,g obtained so much the better. A diminution of taxation, 
Taxation. ®** ^^ ^® expense of government, benefits the public pre- 
' cisely in the same way that a diminution of the cost of 
food, or of any useful or desirable commodity, benefits 
individuals. There is no mystery in the manner in which 
government is supported and taxation operates. Govern- 
ment is not a producer : its expenditure is not defrayed 
out of its own labour or property, but out of that of its 
subjects. It is obvious, therefore, that the greater its ex- 
penses, the deeper must they encroach on the means of 
those by whom they are paid, unless, as previously stated, 
they be met by increased industry or saving, or both. But 
this last, though a powerful resource, is one which is not 
always to be depended upon, and hence the paramount 
duty of enforcing economy in the public expenaiture. 
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Various and very discordant opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting the ultimate incidence and effect of 
taxes. Locke in England, and Quesnay and his fol- 
lowers in France and Italy, contended that all taxes, 
however imposed, fell ultimately on the land. Thb er- 
roneous opinion proceeded firom their supposing that agri- 
culture is the only productive species of industry, where- 
as it is in no respect more productive than others. The 
truth is, that all burdens which directly or indirectly affect 
the producers of any article, fall ultimately on its consumers. 
A tax on hats, for example, raises their price, and a tax on 
leather raises the price of shoes ; for, were it otherwise, 
the profits of the hatters and shoemakers would be re- 
duced below the general level, and as they would not be 
satisfied with smaller profits than their neighbours, they 
would withdraw their capital from such losing businesses 
till, through the diminished supply of hats and shoes, 
their prices had been raised to their proper height, that is, 
to such a height as would yield the hatters and shoemakers 
the average profits of stock exclusive of the tax. There 
are natural limits, however, to the extent to which taxes 
on commodities can be carried ; and their effects differ 
when they are laid on commodities required for the con- 
sumption of the labouring classes, and on those exclusively 
consumed by the higher cUsses. But before proceeding 
to inquire into the influence of particular taxes, we shall 
make a few observations on tlie maxims laid down by Adam 
Smith with regard to taxes in general, which are drawn up 
with singular judgment and comprehension. 

Firn maxim. *' The enbjeett of every state onght to contribate 
towards the support of the govemment u nearly as possible in 
proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to 
the revenue wliich they respectively ei^joy under the protection of 
the state. The expense of govemment to the individoals of a 
great nation is like the expense of management to the joint>tenants 
of a great estate. In the observation or neglect of this maxim 
consists what is called the equality or inequality of taxation." 

Second, '' The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought 
to be certain, and not arbitrary. The ttme of payment, the manner 
of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor and to every other person. When it is 
otherwise, every person subject to the tax is put, more or less, in 
the power of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the terror of such 
aggravation, some present or perquisite to himself. The uncer- 
tainty of taxation encourages the insolence and favours the cor- 
ruption of an order of men who are naturally unpopular even 
where they are neither insolent nor corrupt. The certainty of 
what each individual ought to pay is, in taxation, of so great im- 
portance, that a very considerable degree of inequality, It appears, 
I believe, from the experience of all nations, is not near so great 
an evil as a very small degree of uncertainty." 

Third. ** Every tax ought to be levied at the time and In the 
manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for the contri- 
butor to pay it A tax upon the rent of land, or of houses, pay- 



able at the same term at which rents are osoally paid, is levied at 
the time when it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor 
to pay, or when he is most likely to have wherewithal to pay. 
Taxes upon such consumable goods as are articles of luxury are 
all finally paid by the consumer, and generally in a manner that 
is very convenient for him. He buys them by little and little, as 
he has occasion to buy the goods ; and as he Is at liberty, too, 
either to buy or not to buy as he pleases, it must be his own fault 
if he ever suffers any considerable inconveniency from such taxes." 
Fourth, '* Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible, over and above what it brings into the public treasury 
of the state." {WeaUk of Natione^ If^Cullooh's ed. 1 vol. 8vo, 
p. 371.) 

In a theoretical point of view these maxims are alike 
comprehensive and accurate ; and it follows, were it prac- 
ticable, that the burden of taxation should be made to press 
on individuals in proportion to their respective revenues. 
A, with an income of L.IOOO a-year, ought to pay ten times 
the tax paid by B, who has only L.lOO a-year, and the 
latter ten times as much as C, who has only a pittance of 
L.10.^ The state has been ingeniously compared by M. 
Thiers to a mutual insurance company, where the payments 
by the members are exactly proportioned to the sums they 
have insured, or to their interest in the company. And so 
it should be with the subjects of government. It is esta- 
blished for the common benefit of all — of those who labour, 
whether with the hand or the head; of those to whom 
property has descended, and by whom it has been ac- 
quired ; and is indispensable to their wellbeing and to that of 
every one else. And being so, it results that all individuals 
should contribute to its support according to their stake in 
society or to their means. 

Practically, however, it is not possible to attain to any- 
thing like perfect equality in taxation ; and provided no tax 
be imposed in the view of trenching on this principle, or 
of making one class or order of people pay more in propor- 
tion to their means than others, equality of pressure is of 
inferior importance. In this, as in most departments of 
politics, we have only a choice of difficulties ; and what is 
absolutely right must oflen give way to what is expedient 
and practicable. It is the business of the legislator to look 
at the practical influence of difierent taxes, and to resort in 
preference to those by which the revenue may be raised 
with the smallest inconvenience. Should the taxes least 
adverse to the public interests fall on the contributors 
according to their respective abilities, it will be an additional 
recommendation in their favour. But in this, as in every 
similar matter, the salus permit should be the prime con- 
sideration ; and the tax which is best fitted to promote, or 
least opposed to that great end, though it may not press 
quite equally on the different orders of society, is to be pre- 
ferred to a more equal but otherwise less advantageous tax. 
Were Smith's first maxim restricted to taxes on property 
or income, it would be as true in a practical as in a 
theoretical point of view. Equality is of the essence of 
such taxes ; and whenever they cease to be equal, they 
become partial and unjust. But in laying down a practical 
rule that is to apply to all taxes, equality of contribution is 
a minor consideration. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the best tax is, not that it is most nearly proportioned to 
the means of individuals, but that it is easily assessed and 
collected, and is, at the same time, most conducive or least 
opposed, all things considered, to the public interests. 

The truth is, that the greater number of taxes, including, 
we believe, every one that is least injurious, are imposed 
without any regard to their equally affecting different classes. 
They consist of duties payable by those who use certain 
articles, or exercise certain privileges, and by those only. 
Taxes of this sort, though not proportioned to the abilities 
of the consumers, are neither partial nor unfair ; and pro- 
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vided they be imposed on firoper objects, and kept within 
reaBonable limits, they are not open to any good objection. 

We may refer, in illustration of this statement, to the 
duties on malt, spirits, wine, and tobacco. These produce 
a very large annual revenue, and though some of them 
might, perhaps, be advantageously reduced, they appear, 
supposing them to be properly assessed, to be, in all respects, 
unexceptionable. Other duties of this description, such as 
those on saddle-horses, carriages, and livery servants, &U 
onlv on the more opulent classes* But this is not the case 
with the more productive duties, and it must be admitted 
that the largest portion of the revenue derived from them 
is paid by the lower and poorer orders. This, however, is 
not, as has been often alleged, a consequence of the latter 
being overtaxed, but of their being so very numerous that 
the produce of the moderate duties to which they generally 
contribute, invariably exceeds the produce of the heavier 
duties that fall principally on the richer classes. The 
duties now under consideration act as a species of im- 
proved sumptuary laws, having all the useful, with few or 
none of the injurious, influences of tliese regulations. The 
articles on which they are imposed are rarely, if ever, indis- 
pensable; so that the duties may be partially or wholly 
evaded by those who prefer exercising a little self-denial to 
making the increased exertion necessary for their payment. 
But in nine instances out of ten the influence of the duty 
is of a compound description, infusing at one and the same 
time a greater spirit of industry and economy into the con- 
tributors. A taste for spirituous liquors, by the idleness and 
dissipation to which it leads, and the sacrifice of the im- 
mense sums expended in its gratification, is most injurious 
to the labouring classes. And hence the duties on such 
liquors are probably the best of any ; for while they bring 
large sums into the public, treasury, they help to repress 
vicious indulgences, improve public morals, and save the 
money of the poor. 

But though it will, perhaps, be generally admitted that 
reasonable duties on spirits, tobacco, and such like articles, 
cannot be justly objected to, it may be contended, with 
some show of reason, that duties on necessaries, or on 
bread, butcher^s meat, salt, tea, sugar, &c., are unjust and 
unfiur, because of their being indispensable to the con* 
sumption of the poor as well as of the rich. The injury, 
however, which b done to the poor by reasonable taxes on 
necessaries, is much more apparent than real ; for, as will be 
afterwards shown, wages, in the great majority of cases, are 
increased in proportion to the amount of such taxes. And 
it commonly also happens, that the quantity of an article 
used previously to its being burdened with a moderate duty, 
may be diminished, or something else be substituted in its 
stead, or the duty be defrayed by the exercise of greater 
economy or industry, witliout entailing any very serious 
privations on the consumers. 

Without, however, insbting on these considerationsi we 
deny that taxes on necessaries can be fiurly objected to on 
the ground of their being unjust. They may, if carried to 
too great a height, be oppressive, and they may sometimes, 
perhaps, be inexpedient ; but tlie charge of injustice is not 
one that can ever be truly made against them. Govern- 
ment has nothing to do with the means of the parties who 
buy taxed articles. It has done its duty when it has im- 
posed equal and moderate taxes on tlie articles best suited 
to bear them. Providence has not been charged with 
injustice because the com and other articles used indiffer- 
ently by the poor and the rich, cost the one class as much 
as they cost the other ; and when such is the case, how can 
it be pretended that governments, in laying eqiutl duties on 
tliese arUcles, commit injustice ? A rich man will of course 
pay taxes, and everything else, with less inconvenience than 



one who is poor* But is that any reason why he should GtmnU- 
be unfairly treated ? or mulcted of a part of hb fortune by Obstrva- 
being subjected to peculiarly high rates of taxation ? Riches ^j^^^ 
are an evidence of superior good conduct ; for, in the vast y _^ l 
majority of cases, they are the result either of Uieir posses- ^^^ 
Bors having themselves been, or of tlieir having succeeded 
to progenitors who were comparatively enterprising, indus- 
trious, and frugal. The distinction of rich and poor b not 
artificial. It originates in, and b a oonseouenoe of, differ* 
ences in the character and economy of^ individuals. A 
government which should attempt to obliterate thb uneradi- 
cable dbtinction by varying duties so as to increase their 
pressure on the more opulent classes, would be guilty of 
flagrant injustice. And would, by discouraging the exer« 
cise of those virtues which are most essential to the public 
welfare, do its best to sap the foundations and weaken the 
springs of national prosperity. 

Although, however, it be no valid objection to a large 
class of taxes that they are not proportioned to the means 
of the contributors, it may be bud down as a general prac- 
tical rule that no tax, whether it be proportioned to thar 
means or otherwise, can be a good tax unless it correspond 
pretty closely with the last three maxims of Smith. The Old Freoeh 

freat defect, for example, in the system of taxation in^**^^^ 
*rance under the old regime^ did not consbt so much in its ^'^T'^?^ 
magnitude, or in the vexatious manner in which it was col- ^^^ f^^ 
lected, as in its inequality. Instead of the whole body of maxim, 
citizens contributing to the wants of the state in proportran 
to their respective abilities, the privileged daauty consisting 
of the nobility and clergy, or those who had the largest for- 
tunes and engrossed every situation of power and emolument, 
were entirely exempted from all the most burdensome direct 
taxes, which were contrived so as to fall witli undue severity 
on the other, or inferior classes. The latter were truly 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, a misera eaniribuens 
plebf* And it is no longer a question, that the disgust occa- 
sioned by the unequal pressure of the public burdens, the 
impatience of the feudal privileges of the nobility, and of the 
abuses connected with the venal, partial, and infiunous 
administration of justice, were the leading causes of those 
revolutions which have made so much havoc amongst the 
ancient institutions of the continent. 

The system of taxation generally establbhed in eastern Taxation of 
countries has the defect of not corresponding with the***^"* 
second maxim of Smith. The amount of the contribution f?^"^^. 
is fluctuating and arbitrary, not fixed and certain. Inentw'feh 
despotical countries, the various agents of government are the lecond 
despots in their peculiar spheres ; and though the sum de- maxim, 
manded by the sultan should be defined and ascertained, 
there are no limits to the extortion and rapacity of hb 
agents. An individual who has paid the tax imposed by 
government, may be called upon to pay as much, or more, 
to the pacha of the province. The security of property 
is thus completely subverted. And the arbitrary nature 
of the public burdens b entirely destructive of that spirit 
of industry which might support and extend itself under a 
far greater weight of equable and well-defined taxes.^ 

The estaUbbment of the warehousing system, or the Wardious- 
grandng of lioerty to the merchant, on paymeni of a mode- * ^.*y '^" 
rate rent, to deposit imported goods in public ^Arehouses^^jJI^^J^^ 
under the king's lock and hb own, without being obliged m^ini. 
to pay the duties until he find it convenient to withdraw 
the goods for consumption, has made an important branch of 
our taxation correspond very closely with the third maxim of 
Smith ; that is, it nas made a large class of duties be levied 
at the time and in the manner most convenient for the 
contributors. Previously to the act of the 43d of George 



^ For a good aceoant of th« effects of the arbitrary natore of eastern taxation, tee Volnej, Koya^i en 4^ ^^' i^ ^P* ^'xiit xxxvii. 
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I1I« cap. 182, eslablishrnf thai syttenv the ca8loin»*duttet 
^b!r^** on imported articles, which amount to an immense sum^ 
f^l^J!! had either to be paid at the moment when the goods were 
* hnported, or a bond^ with sufficient security for their future 
payment, had to be given to the revenue officers. The 
oardship and inconvenience of an arrangement of this sort 
are obvious. Sureties were often difficult to be obtained } 
and the merchant, in order to raise funds to pay tlie duties^ 
was freouently reduced to the ruinous necessity of selling 
his gooos immediately on their arrival, when perhaps the 
market was already glutted. Neither was this its only inju* 
rious consequence. For the duties being payable at once^ 
and not by degrees, as the goods were sold for consump-* 
tion, their price was raised by the amount of the profit 
accruing on the capital required for their payment* Com- 
petition, too, was diminished, because of the greater oom-^ 
mand of funds required to carry on trade under such disad- 
vantages; and a few rich individuals were thus, in great 
measure, enabled to monopolize the business of importing 
commodities chafed with heavy duties. The old plan had. 
besides, an obvious tendency to discourage the carrying 
trade of the country, and to endanger the security of the 
revenue. For the necessity of paying import-duties even 
on those commodities which were destined for re-exporta- 
tion, deprived us of all chance of ever becoming consider- 
able as an etUrepdt* It also prevented the importation of 
most foreign commodities, except those colonial products 
of which we had a monopoly, that were not likely to be 
speedily required for home consumption ; at the same time 
tnat the difficulties attending the granting of a really equi- 
valent drawback to the exporters of such as had paid the 
duty, opened a door for the commission of every species of 
fraud. 
Sir R. Sir Robert Walpole appears to have had a very clear con- 

Walpds't ception of the injurious operation of the old system ; and it 
was the object o\' the famous Excise Scheme^^ proposed by 
him in 1738, to make the importers of tobacco and wine 
deposit them in public warehouses, and to relieve them 
fhnn the necessity of paying the duties chargeable on these 
artides till they withdrew them for home consumption. 

Nothing can be clearer or more explicit than the state- 
ment made by Walpole, in vindication of his plan, when he 
submitted it to the House of Commons, and no doubt can 
now remttn in the mind of any one, that its adoption would 
have been of the greatest advantage. But such and so 
powerful was the delusion generated in the public mind 
with respect to it, that its proposal nearly causea a rebellion. 
Most merchants had availea themselves of the facilities 
which the then customs' regulations affi)rded of defrauding 
the revenue; and they dexterously endeavoured to thwart the 
success of a scheme which would have given a serious check 
to such mal-practices, by making the public believe that it 
would be fiital to the commerce of the country. The efforts 
of the merchants were powerfully assisted by the spirit of 
party, which then ran very high. The opponents of the 
ministry, anxious for an opportunity to prejudice them in 
the public estimation, contended that the scheme was only 
the first step towards the introduction of such an universal 
system of excise as would be subversive alike of the well- 
facing and Uberty of the subject \ In consequence of these 
artful misrepresentations, toe most violent clamours were 
everywhere excited against the scheme. On one occa- 
sron the minister narrowly escaped fidling a sacrifice to the 
fury of the mob, which beset all the avenues to the House 
id Commons, and after many violent and lengthened de- 
bates, the scheme was ultimately abandoned. 

The disadvantages of the old plan, and the benefits to 
be derived from the establishment of the warehousing 
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system, were very cleariy pointed out by Dean Tuck^ in 
his E$9ap on the Comparative Adoaniages and Disadvan^ 
iagee cf Great Briiam and France trtM reeped to Trade^ 
published in 1 750. But so lasting was the impression made 
by the violent opposition to Walpole's scheme, that this 
signal improvement— the greatest, perhaps, that has been 
noade in our financial and commercial policy — was not 
adopted tiU l^iOd. 

The comparative ftdlity and cheapness with which taxes Expense of 
may be collected should be particularly attended to in collecting 
their selection. The nett produce of a tax, or its produce. ^*^* 
afler the expenses of collection are deducted, being alone 
applicable to national purposes, taxes which cost a great 
deal to collect impose a heavy burden on the people, for the 
sake of a small advantage to government. And hence tliey 
should be contrived, as Smith has stated in his fourth maxim, 
so as to take out, and keep out, of the pockets of the people 
as little as possible above what they bring into the public 
treasury. Sully states, in his Memoire, that the expense 
of collecting a nett revenue of tMr^f millions of livres 
in France in 1698 cost the enormous sum of 120,000,0009; 
or, in other words, that of a sum of 150,000,000 taken 
from the people by means of taxation, only thirtjf millions 
found their way into the coffisrs of the treasury 1 Under the 
administration of M. Necker,a revenue of about 557,000,000 
of livres was collected at an expense of fifly-eight millions^ 
being about lOf per cent. 

The expense of collecting the public revenue of the 
United Kingdom, excluding the Post- Office, for the year , 

ended 3ist March 1857, amounted to L.4, 0^ 1^ per 
cent on the gross produce. The portion raised in Ireland 
is collected at a much greater proportional expense than 
that raised in Britain. Most part of this excess of ex- 
pense must be ascribed to the different situation of the two 
countries ; but a good deal is owing to the more defective 
system of taxation which, till recently, was established in 
Ireland, and perhaps, also, to the greater corruption of the 
officers. The difference in the cost of collecting the post- 
office revenue of the two countries is the greatest. 

Taxes may be collected by officers employed by go- Mode of 
vemment for that purpose ; or government may let them tit collecting 
farm to individuals for a rent certain, giving to the lessees ^'^** 
or their servants power to collect them. The question, 
which of these modes of coUection should be adopted, de- 
pends on a variety of circumstances, and does not admit of 
any general solution. Where a tax is well defined, and 
may be collected without requiring any very minute in- 
spection of the private concerns of individuals, it may ge- 
nerally be farmed with advantage. In such cases the pro- 
ceedings of tlie fiu'mers do not excite the prejudices of 
the contributors ; and the greater skill and economy with 
which businesses are usually conducted by individuals who 
carry them on for their own belKX>f^ would most likely en- 
able the farmers to pay a larger sum to government on ac- 
count of the tax, than it would have muchclianceof receiv- 
ing from its own agents. But when a tax is not well 
defined, or requires a close examination of the affairs of in- 
dividuals to assess it fairly, it should be collected by the 
servants of government. It is probable, indeed, that such 
tax might be more productive were it farmed ; but this, 
though an important consideration, is not the only one to 
be attended to. All taxes which occasion any investigation 
into the private concerns of the contributors are necessarily 
unpopular ; and this unpopularity will be sure to be greater 
when these investigations are conducted by parties who 
have a personal interest in prosecuting them with the 
greatest strictnesa, than when they are conducted by the 



1 The oompuliory nature of the project was a mistake ; had it been permitsive merely (as is now the ease), its beneficial inflaenee 
woaM have been about eqoal, and the oppdeition, do doubt, a good deal lese. 
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QeiMnl •gents of govemiB6iit» who ia most cases derive none, and 
Obi«mi- in all cases only a very slender benefit from the increased 
tiont on productiveness of the Ux. The mass of the people would 
''^*^^""'* assuredly ascribe much of the hardship of such taxes to the 
vigilance and i^enness of the fturmers ; and would be dia« 
posed to believe that a considerable portion of their pro- 
duce went into their pockets, and that they were not only 
assessed to defray the charges of the state, but to add to 
the fortunes of a class who are universally disliked. We 
admit that these suspicions and complaints are in most cases 
destitute of foundation. The farmers in enforcing pay** 
ment of a tax must proceed according to the provisions of 
the law imposing it; and if its pressure be unequal or 
severe, or the mode of its collection vexatious and trouble* 
some, the &idt lies with the government, and not with the 
fanners, fiut, however groundless, the prejudice against 
the latter is one which will always exist, and should be 
respected. Perhaps we overrate its influence; but we 
have little doubt that an income-tax of 5 or 6 per cent., 
let in &rm, would be generally considered as more oppres- 
sive and vexatious than a tax of twice that amount collected 
in the ordinary way. Although, therefore, we cannot con- 
cur with Smith in his opinion that all taxes should be col- 
lected by the officers of government (p. 409X still less can 
we concurviith fientham, who has endeavoured lo prove that 
fiurming is in every case the preferable mode of collection. 
( ndorie des Peinet H des FUcompentei^ tome i'K p. 20d.) 
Taxes on stamped paper, houses, windows, horses, car- 
riages, &C., and perhaps also the customs-duties, might be 
advantageously collected by letting them to fiurmers ; but 
any attempt to farm taxes on income, excise-duties, or 
taxes which require an examination of and interference 
with private affairs, would excite the most violent 
clamour and irritation, and could not be otherwise than 
pernicious. 

The corvee system, or the compelling of individuals to 
execute public works by requisitions of labour, is one of the 
worst species of taxation. Those who get no pay for their 
labour, and are made to work against tlieir will, waste their 
time and industry ; and there is, besides, a very great loss 
incurred by the interruption of the regular pursuits of the 
labourers. When Turgot entered on his administration, 
he sent a circular-letter to the road-surveyors and en- 
gineers of the different provinces of France, ordering them 
to transmit estimates, framed on the most liberal sode, of 
the sums of money for which the usual repairs mi^t be 
made on the old roads, and the ordinary number of new 
ones constructed. The aggregate of the different estimates 
showed that a money contribution of about ten millions of 
livres a year would suffice for the repair and construction 
of all the roads in the kingdom ; whoreas Turgot showed 
that the execution of these repairs and constructions by 
contributions oi forced labour, or cjorvaes, cost not less than 
forty millions, or four times as much as the other ! (Say, 
TraiU dEconomie Politique^ tom. ii., p. 845.) 

The method of repairing roads by contributions of la- 
bour instead of money was at one time general throughout 
Europe, and is still acted on in many countries. In Scot- 
land the agricultural population of the country were com- 
pelled, by an act passed in 1669, to work six days each year 
at the public roads. This contribution was denominated 
statute-labour, and was commuted, in the early part of the 
reign of George III., for a tax on land, rated according 
to its valuation in the cess-books. This commutation 
has been productive of the greatest advantage. Previously 
to its taxing place, our roads were, perhaps, the very 
.worst, and they have since become among the very best in 
Europe. 
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It is difficult, for the reasons stated in the previous see* Direct 
tk>n, to regard such taxes as are continuously paid out of ^"^* 
capital as permanent sources of public income. Capital 
being the fund which maintains and assists those who are 
engaged in the great work of production, whatever tends 
to diminish its amount tends at the same time to diminish 
the means of employing and facilitating labour. And this 
being the direct and ordinary effect of taxes on capital, 
they should be regarded, like the treasure accumulated in 
the temple of Saturn at Rome,' as an extraordinary re- 
source, to be used only in cases of the greatest emergency. 
The misapplication and destruction of the means of pro- 
duction which such taxes, provided they were carried to 
any considerable extentj could hardly fail to occasion, would 
not only defeat any attempt to render them permanent, 
but would, most likely, by impoverishing Uie contributors, 
make other taxes comparatively unproductive. 

It is not from capital, therefore, but from revenue, that all 
permanent taxes should be derived. And as the revenue of 
all individuals not dependent on charity must be drawn from 
one or more of the three sources of rent, profit, or wages, 
it is plain that all taxes which do not fall on capital, must, 
however imposed, ultimately fall on one or other of these 
sources. Without further preface, therefore, we shall 
proceed to trace the incidence and effect of taxes laid di- 
redfy on rent, profit, and wages. When we have ascer- 
tained the way in which they operate, it will be compara- 
tively easy to investigate the effect of taxes meant to fall 
equally on the varfous sources of income. 

Sect. I. — Taxes on Bent.* 

a. Taxee on the Reni ef Land. — Adam Smith held thatTuea on 
taxes on the rent of land, taking the term in Its popular ^^^ 
and broadest sense, fell wholly on the landlords. But 
this is an error. The sum paid to the landlords for 
rent property so called-^at is, for the use of the natural 
powers of the soil, might be entirely swept away by a tax, 
without their having it in their power to throw any por- 
tion of the burden on any one else; but in so far as 
the rent of land consists of die interest of capital expended 
en improvements or buildings, it could not be taken from 
the landlord by a tax on rent. 

1. Practically it is impossible to separate the gross rent impoulbi^ 
ef land in an old-settled and highly improved country into lity of dit- 
its component parts, or to distinguish between the sums tingniah- 
paid for the use of the soil and for the capital expended ["^ ^'' . 
upon it. But supposing this separation to be effected, g^^'L^i^ 
then, as the former portion, or that paid for the soil only, fo^ the use 
forms a surplus over and above the cost of production, it of the toil 
might be entirely carried off by a tax, without affecting any Ancl for the 
class other than the landlords. The heaviest tax on it^P*?J®*' 
would not raise the price o'( raw produce ; since nothing can ^ {1 
affect its price which does not affect the cost of its produc- Atax^on 
tion. Now, the real rent of* land is extrinsic to, and inde- rent pro- 
pendent on, that cost, and cannot, indeed, have any exist- porly w 
ence until the cultivators have been fully indemnified for called 
the expense incurred in bringing produce to market, in- ^^^^ °**' 
eluding the ordinary rete of profit on the capital vested in ^^ woidd ' 
buildings, fences, &&, and in seed, labour, and implements. xwXL wholly 
The prices of idl sorts of form produce would, conse- on the 
quently, continue unaffected, though a tax were imposed landlords, 
absorbing all the real rent of land— that is, the sum paid 
for the soil only. 



^ Bee the description of this treasure in Luean IIL, lln. 116-168, fto. 

' Before perusing this section, the reader will do well to glance at the chapter on rent in the article Pouticax. Lookout in this work. 
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^ 2. It would not, however, be possible for gOTemment, 
even if it were disposed to make the attempt, to appropriate, 
by means of direct taxes, the gross rent of the landlords, or 
the total sum paid tliem, as well for buildings, fences, 
drains, &c., as for the inherent powers of the soil. And 
in whatever degree the rent of land may consist of a return 
to, or interest upon, the capital laid out upon it, in that 
degree would a tax on it raise the price of raw produce, 
and fall eventually on the public* 

Payments made to landlords for the use of the natural 
capacities or powers of the soil, or for unimproved land, 
depend entirely on their being its owners ; whereas such 
further payments as may be made them, for or on account 
of improvements upon the land, do not depend on that 
circumstance, but on their being producers — that is, on 
their having capital employed in agriculture. And it is 
easy to see that such taxes as affect the profits of this 
capital must necessarily also affect the price of farm pro- 
duce. Suppose, for example, that the gross rental of a 
farm is L.500 a year, a halfj or hJ250 thereof, being really 
paid as interest of capital laid out on improvements. If, 
in such case, a tax of 10 per cent, were laid on rent, 
only a half, or Lu35, of this tax would be permanently 
fjaid by the landlord. In the first instance, no doubt, the 
whole L.50 would fall upon him ; but L.25 of this payment 
would, it is plain, be a deduction from the profits of the 
capital vested in improvements, and not firom rent pro- 
perly so called. And landlords being thus placed in a 
comparativelv unfavourable situation, no more capital would 
be expended upon the soil, until the price of com, and 
other raw produce had been raised, by the gradual diminu- 
tion of its quantity, or the increase of demand, so as to 
place them in the same situation as other producers — that is, 
until they obtained the ordinary rate of profit from the 
capital laid out on improvements. 

It appears, therefore, that although it might be possible 
to draw into the coffers of the treasury, by an exclusive 
fax, all that portion of the rent of land which is paid for 
the use of the original powers of the soil, the otner por- 
tion, or that which is paid on account of improvements 
made on it, would not be permanently affected by an ex- 
clusive tax ; and could, speaking generally, only be taxed 
to the same extent that the profits of capital employed in 
other industrial departments are taxed. 

In a practical point of view, taxes on the rent of land 
are among the most unjust and impolitic that can be ima- 
gined. It is, as already stated, quite impossible to sepa- 
rate rent into its elements, or to say how much is paid for 
the soil and how much for improvements. No two agri- 
culturists ever arrive, in any case of this kind, unless by 
accident, at the same conclusion; and the best judges 
affirm that, generally speaking, the distinction is utterly 
impracticable. When, therefore, a tax is laid on rent, it is 
necessarily proportioned to its gross amount, or to the total 
sum paid to the landlords, without regard to the sources 
whence it is derived. But any such tax has always been, 
and will unavoidably continue to be, a formidable barrier to 
improvements. For the return paid to a landlord for capital 
expended on the soil being included in the rent, a tax 
on it discourages or prevents all fresh outlays of capital, 
lest they should occasion a corresponding increase of the 
tax. The injustice of this impost is not less obvious. Two 
landlords are each in the receipt of an equal sum, say 
L.1000 a year ; the estate of one consisting of^iutturally fine 
land, on which but little capital has been laid out ; and that 
of the other of very inferior land, on which a gr^ deal of 
capital has been expended. A tax on the former merely 
abstracts a portion of what is, in fact, the spontaneous gifl 
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of nature, and costs nothing; whereas a tax on the latter 
abstracts a portion of what nas been mainly produced by 
the labour and industry of man. Hence the injustice and 
oppressiveness of taxes on rent. We doubt, indeed, whether 
it be possible to suggest any tax more decidedly at variance 
with every sound principle, or more adverse to the progress 
of improvement 

The circumstance of rent unavoidably arising in the pro- Effects that 
gress of society, has inclined some speculative individuals would fol- 
to think that it would be good policy for the governments ^^^ ^^"^ 
of countries like the United States, which possess large ^^^^ 
tracts of fertile and unappropriated kmd, to retain it inaervingto 
property, letting it by public auction, in such portions, itself the 
and for such number of years, as might be deemed advis- property of 
able. This, howeveri is a very questionable position. The ^^ 
probability seems to be, that it would hinder the under- 
taking of many of those expensive improvements in drain- 
age, and in the construction of houses, roads, and bridges, 
the formation of plantations, &c, necessary to the full de- 
velopment of the productive energies of the soil, that are 
entered into by individuals who have the absolute property 
of the land, and can bequeath it to their successors. It is 
true that these consequences might be, in part at least* 
obviated by increasing the length of the leases, so as to 
encourage a Uberal outlay of capital. But, on the whole, 
there can be little, if any, doubt, that a right of private pro- 
perty in land is the best stimulus to its improvement. And 
it may further be observed, that where such right is esta- 
blished, the landlords prescribe and enforce such conditions 
for the management of the land, as, speaking generally, 
are effectual to hinder it from being worn out and im- 
poverished previously to the expiration of leases. But it 
is easy to see that no such power of regulation and super- 
intendence could be safely intrusted to government officers. 
And owing to the disinclination to make costly improve- • 

ments on lands that are not one's own, and the deterioration 
of the land, originating in the want of the superintendence 
of landlords, there can be little question that a country would 
lose incomparably more in respect of wealth by adopting 
the project referred to than it would gain ; at the same 
time that it would exert a most unfavourable influence over 
the conduct and character of the population. 

And apart from these considerations, it is, at all events, 
clear that, wherever a right of private property in land is 
established, any attempt to impose peculiar taxes on its 
owners would subvert every principle of justice. All classes 
are bound to contribute, in proportion to their means, to 
the wants of the state ; but the sources whence these means 
are derived are immaterial. 

The principal part of the revenues of India, and of all BMtem 
the great monarchies of Asia, has, in all ages, been derived ^i^*^***'^- 
from the soil. The land has been mostly held by the imme* 
diate cultivators, generally in small portions, with a perpe- 
tual and transferable title ; but under the obligation to pay 
annually the government demand, which might be increased 
at the pleasure of the sovereign, the real proprietor of the 
soil. And, as might have been anticipated, this demand has 
everywhere been carried to an extravagant height, and is 
the principal cause of the poverty and barbarism in which 
the countries referred to have been and continue to be 
involved.' 

Lord Comwallis, when Governor-General of India, en- Di«Mtrous 
deavoured to obviate some of the defects of this system by I'^^w^oce of 
making the land of Bengal private property.^ But though the i^p^" ^, 
principle of the measure which he introduced was unexcep- 
tionable, the perpetual payment or quit rent which he im* 
posed on the land was a great deal too heavy, and the in. 
terests of the ryots or cultivators were sacrificed in an attempt 



I See the work of Gogoet, Z>s T Origine du Lout, ftc^ I., Uy. § 4 ; and the Appendix IL to the treatise On TaxaUan by the author of this 
erdcle. 
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to introduce a body of large proprietors.^ Since this epoch 
attempts have been made in different parts of India to 
improve the methods of letting land to the cultivators, 
without, however, relinquishing its property. Some of 
these have succeeded better than others; but they all 
labour under the incurable defect of requiring too much 
interference and surveiliance on the part of the agents of 
government, at the same time that the rents are every- 
where much greater than they ought to be. And hence 
there is little, or rather no prospect of any real improve- 
ment being effected in India without an entire change 
in the present system of holding land. The grand object 
should be to give the ryots or cultivators a right of property 
in their holdings, and to absolve them firom all tutelage or 
dependence on the collectors or other functionaries of go- 
vernment. But the difficulty is to reconcile a policy of 
this sort with the maintenance of a sufficient amount of 
revenue. Probably, on the whole, the better plan would 
be to assess a low, fixed, perpetual rent on the land ; and then 
to sell it in convenient portions, as opportunities offered, 
to private parties. We have been assured, by gentlemen 
well acquainted with India, that a plan of this sort might 
be adopted without any obstruction that might not be easily 
surmounted. It was approved by the late Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,' than whom none was better qualified to give 
an opinion on such a point. And were it once introduced 
and acted upon, it would do ten times more than anything 
else that appean practicable to promote the improvement 
of India, and the wellbeing of the population. 
Land>tax6t The scutages on knights' fees, the assessment of hydage 
*"^°*^*°*** on other lands, and the subsidies chargeable on the pro- 
prietors of estates, so often referred to in the history of 
England were, to all intents and purposes land-taxes. 
(Blackstone, i. p. 312.) But tlie existing land-tax has 
supplanted all those more ancient assessments. This tax 
was first imposed in 1693, a rude valuation of the lands 
in the kingdom having been made in the previous year. 
It resulted fi'om it that a tax of one shilling on the 
pound of the asceruuned rental afforded an annual clear 
revenue of L.500,000. No change has since been made 
in the valuation of 1692. The tax, which was at first 
an annual one, has been generally as high as four shil- 
lings a pound of the valued rent. In 1798 it was made 
perpetual at that rate, leave being, at the same time, given 
to the proprietors to redeem it. 

The land-tax was very unequal at its first imposition ; 
for such proprietors as were mendly to the revolutionary 
establishment generally returned their estates at a much 
higher value than those attached to ^e Stewarts. The 
different degrees of improvement that have since taken 
place in the various districts of the country, have in some 
instances tended to correct the inequalities in the original 
imposition of the tax, and in others to increase them. 
Taxes on ^* Tcixes an the Rent of Houses, — The principal part of 
the rent of the rent of houses usually consists of the return to the capi- 
hoiues. tal laid out in their construction, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of building rent, a small part only, except in com- 
paratively advantageous situations, being ground rent, or 
rent payable for the soil on which they are erected. It 
is evident, therefore, fi^m the principles dready established, 
supposing the supply of houses could be as easily diminished 
and increased as the supply of farm produce, that a tax on 



their rents would &11 on the occupiers and ground landlords, 
in the proportion that the return to the capital laid out on 
them bore to the rent of the land on which they stood. 
But as the supply of houses is not susceptible of speedy 
diminution, a longer or shorter period would elapse, depend- 
ent principally on the growth of population and the demand 
for houses, before the builders would be able to relieve them- 
selves of a tax on them. Houses, however, tliough slowly, are 
yet certainly perishable ; and as no more of them would be 
built after they had been taxed, until the increasing de- 
mand had raised their rents so as to indemnify the builders 
for the tax, and to elevate their profits to the common 
level, it is clear that in the end the tax would fall wholly 
on the occupiers and ground-landlords in the proportions 
alreadv mentioned. 

Inasmuch as a tax on houses may in most cases be 
readily and fairly assessed, and as it cannot be evaded, and 
does not in anywise interfere with the plans of the builder, it 
would seem, while kept within due bounds, to have most part 
of the qualities that are desirable in a tax. It is certainly 
in all respects preferable to a duty on windows, which, 
however, has sometimes been substituted in its stead. The 
builders and proprietors of houses subject to the latter 
endeavour to reduce its amount by restricting the number 
of windows, though in doing so they seldom fail to make 
the houses gloomy, uncomfortable, and detrimental to the 
health of the occupiers. In Great Britain the existing 
house-tax affects those houses only that rent for Lu30 a 
year and upwards. But there is no good or even plausible 
reason for this restriction. The tax should undoubtedly 
extend to all houses ; or if any exceptions be made, they 
should be confined to houses worth under L.4 or L.5 a year. 
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Sect. II. — Taxes on Profits. 

A tax proportioned to the nett profits realized in ail 
departments of industry, provided it could be imposed, 
would fall wholly on profits. 

Such a tax would affect all capitalists to precisely the 
same extent. When 5 or 10 per cent, was laid on the 
profits of farmers or manufacturers, an equal 5 or 10 per 
cent, would be laid on those of merchants, ship-owners, 
and other employers of capital. It is evident in such case, 
that no individual could hope to evade the burden of the 
tax by changing his business ; and it would not, therefore, 
occasion any transfer of capital from one employment to 
another. Neither would it occasion any variation in the 
supply and demand of commodities, or in their money 
prices. For, as the tax does not fall on capital, but on 
profits, the means of producing would not be impaired by 
its imposition ; the means of purchasing possessed by those 
who live on profits would indeed be diminished ; but as the 
means of purchasing possessed by the government and its 
agents who receive the tax would be proportionally aug- 
mented, the aggregate demand of the society would con- 
tinue the same ; and hence, as the tax would neitlier lessen 
the capital of the country nor the power to purchase its pro- 
duce, it is obvious it would not occasion any variation in 
the prices of commodities. 

The immediate effect of an equal and universal tax on 
profits would therefore be to sink them in the same pro- 
portion. And as the power to accumulate capital, and 
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^ This error appears to have been very recently repeated in Oude. 

' ** As regards Indian measures, he advocated in stronger and more decisive language than wss customary with him the gradual libera- 
tion of all land ttom government rent tenure, and the conversion of all into fee-slmple ; as far as government was concerned, he thought 
all lands belonging to government, whether under cultivation or not, should be sold in fee. He thought that taxation by rent, though 
originally the only pracUeal resource — a noceesity adopted by ua at first as the only prevailing method — was in principle wrong, and 
became inappropriate as the country advanced in proeperi^, — that the system stagnated the sources of wealth and the working of capi- 
tal. He conceived that a cautious but definite course should be pursued of abolishing the relation of landlord and tenants between the 
Indian Government and its subjects, and that other sources of taxation should be gradually resorted to." (Letter in TKe Timu^ Decern* 
her, 1859.) 
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consequently to feed and employ additional people, must 
ever be in direct proportion to the rate of profit, it follows 
that the tendency, and, when they are carried to such a 
height as to prevent dieir being balanced by increased 
exertion and economy, the ultimate and necessary effect 
of such taxes, is to check the accumulation of capital and 
the progress of population. 
Profits can- But it is material to bear in mind, that these conclusions 
not be are true only on the supposition that the tax is assessed so 
equally ae- as to affect all profits to precisely the same extent. Prac- 
bfssed. tically, and in fact, however, this is an impossible condition. 
There are no means whatever by which to measure Uie 
rate of profit in different businesses, or even in any single 
business. Generally, indeed, it can only be guessed at, 
even by those engaged in carrying them on ; and were an 
attempt made to tax profits, the great majority of indivi- 
duals would underrate their amount, and, in the &r greater 
number of businesses, it would be quite impossible for 
government officers to come to anything like an accurate 
conclusion as to their magnitude. It would, in conseouence, 
be necessary to adopt some general rules for assessmg the 
tax ; and the vice of these is, that, being bottomed on sup- 
posed averages, they invariably make those engaged in un- 
successful speculations pay a great deal too much, while 
those engaged in peculiarly successful speculations pay only 
a comparatively small portion of what they should pay were 
they fairly assessed. In truth and reality, profits never 
have been and never can be taxed in proportion to their 
amount And though it be important to Icnow how a tax 
on profits would operate were it equally imposed, it must 
be kept in mind that this is altogether impracticable, 
and that the supposition is made merely to illustrate a 
principle. 
A tax on A tax laid only on the profits of a particular business 
the profits would have a different effect: it woula raise prices, and 
of a parti- i^Quld not, therefore, fall on the capitalists, except in as far 
ofomhid^ as tiiey were themselves consumers of their own produce. 
iBts wonld Suppose, for example, that an exclusive tax of 10 per cent 
raise prices is laid on the profits of the shoemaker. The slightest 
and fall on consideration will show that such tax must make an equi* 
the oon- valent addition to the price of shoes ; for, if it did not, the 
shoemakers would gain less profit than those who carry 
on other businesses, and they would, in consequence, gra- 
dually withdraw from their employment until, through the 
diminished supply of shoes, their price had risen so as to 
yield them the average rate of profits, exclusive of the 
tax. For the same reason, exclusive taxes on the profits 
of hatters, clothiers, farmers, &c., would make proportional 
additions to the prices of hats, cloth, agricultural produce, 
&c. In these cases the producers have the power to raise 
prices, and consequentiy to throw the burden of the tax on 
the consumers ; because they may withdraw from businesses 
in which profits are taxed, and engage in those in which 
they are not taxed. But were the profits of all sorts of 
businesses equally taxed, the producers would be deprived 
of this resource, and would have no means of raising 
prices or evading the tax. 

It is easy to see, from the principles already established 
An equal (provided they could be carried out in practice, which is 
and general rarely the case), that an equal tax on the profits of agri- 
taz on pro- cultural and other capital would not occasion any diminu- 
fits ^oBld ^^jj q£ jgjjj^ When fiumers are taxed equally with other 
rent? ^ producers, they have no motive to withdraw capital from 
the land, and no variation will take place in the price 
of corn ; nor, as rent consists in the excess of the pro- 
duce obtained by the capital first applied to the land 
over that which is obtained by the capital last applied, 
would it be affected by such tax. But if the tax, instead 
of being general and equal, were laid exclusively on the 
profits of tlie farmer, it would cause, provided foreign com 
were excluded, an increase of rent. Rent, as has been 
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seen in the preceding section, never enters into the cost of Direct 
producing that portion of the required supply of raw pro- Taxes, 
duce which is raised by the agency of the capital last ^-^^^ 
laid out on the land. It is impossible, therefore, that its A tax on 

Eroducers could indemnify themselves for any burdens ^* P'^^ 
iid on them by making an equivalent deduction fipom rent. °^ *^*^*'" 
And hence, when a tax b laid exclusively on the profits ^^^4 ^ 
of agricultural capital, the price of raw produce would in ^i^^ rent, 
the end sustain a corresponding rise ; for in the event of 
its not rising, the producers of that portion which pays no 
rent would abandon their business, and the necessary sup- 
plies would not be obtained. Inasmuch, however, as that 
rise of price which is required, after a tax is imposed on 
profits, to remunerate those who raise com that pays no 
rent, extends to all varieties of com, however produced, 
it necessarily raises rents. Thus, on the supposition that 
Jhe equal capitals applied to soils of various degrees of fer- 
tility, respectively yield 100, 90, 80, 70, and 60 quarters, 
their com rents would be 40, 30, 20, and 10 quarters ; and 
if the price required to remunerate the cultivators of the 
^fifth and worst quality of land, which pays no rent, were 
LJ2 a quarter, the money rent of the first quality would be 
L.80, of the second L.60, of the Mrdy L.40, and so on. 
Suppose, now, that an exclusive tax is laid on the profits of 
agricultural capital, and that, to remunerate the cultivators 
of the worst land, the price rises from L.2 to L.2, 10s. a 
quarter, it is plain the rent of the^«< quality of land would 
be raised to L.100, the second to L.75, the third to L.50, 
and so on ; being an increase of L.20 on the rent of the 
firsts of L.15 on the rent of the second^ of L.IO on the 
ihird, kc 

This is a principle to which considerable importance has 
been attached. '* That the profits of the farmer," says Ri- 
cardo, *' only should be taxed, and not the profits of any 
other capitalist, would be highly beneficial to the landlords. 
It woula, in fact, be a tax on the consumers of raw produce, 
partly for the benefit of the state, and partly for the benefit 
of the landlords." {Principles of Political Economy^ 3d 
edit. p. 241.) 

Ricardo should, however, have added, that this statement 
is not tme even in theory, unless foreign corn be excluded, 
or admitted under a duty equal to or exceeding the amount 
of the tax on the profits of the farmers. If foreign com were 
freely admitted, or burdened with a less amount of duty than 
is laid on the agriculturists, it would follow, inasmuch as the 
market is in part supplied by parties not subject to the tax, 
or to an equivalent impost, tliat prices would not rise in 
proportion to its amount. Under these circumstances, the 
occupiers of the poorer land would inevitably be driven 
firom their business, and rents would be in consequence pro- 
portionally reduced. And hence, in the event of a pecu- 
liar tax being imposed on the land, it is necessary, if we 
do justice to all parties, that an equivalent duty be laid on 
the importation of foreign agricultural produce. 

These, however, being mere theoretical conclusions, are 
much modified in practice. Thus, it is evident, sup|}osing 
the insuperable obstacles in the way of fairly assessing the 
profits of the farmers to be overcome, that the influence 
of a tax on them would not be nullified, or even mate- 
rially affected by a duty on imported corn. The opera- 
tion of the latter is indirect, remote, and in some measure 
doubtful ; whereas the operation of the former is direct, 
immediate, and certain. And the desire to escape the 
pecuniary payment which it involves never fiuls, by gene- 
rating an indisfKisition to undertake improvements, to be 
prejudicial alike to the landlords and the public Those 
who, in matters of this sort, neglect or overlook these and 
similar considerations, may arrive at conclusions which, 
though correct enough under the assumed circumstances, 
are not really, in one case in ten, of the snudlest value in 
a practical point of view. 
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Direct The taiUej such as it subsisted in France at the epoch 
Taxes, of the Revolution, was intended to be a tax on the profits 
^""•^v/**^ of the farmer. But the difficulties in the way of estimating 
Taille, ec- these from the amount of rent, or of the produce that had 
count of been raised, are too obvious to require being pointed out ; 
and to avoid them, the French authorities were accus- 
tomed to resort to a different, and, if possible, a still more 
objectionable criterion, that is, to the amount of the capi- 
tal or stock employed by the farmers. It itt, however, 
all but needless to add, that it is practically impossible to 
ascertain, in one case in a hundred, the amount of such 
stock or capital with anything like precision. And as the 
decision really depended on die judgment or caprice of the 
assessors, they could at pleasure increase or diminish the 
burden of the tax. And besides the inequality, and conse- 
quent injustice, of the assessment, it tempted the farmers 
to counterfeit poverty, even when they were not poor ; to 
employ the smallest possible quantity of capital ; and to 
abstain from making any considerable or expensive im- 
provement The iaiUe was also injurious in another re- 
spect; for, as it did not affect nobles who &rmed their 
own lands, but fell exclusively on those who rented lands 
of another, or who possessed lands held by a base tenure* 
it was considered as a degrading tax, and as a mark of the 
ignoble, or rather servile, condition of those by whom it 
was paid. All who made anything by fiurmins were thus 
rendered anxious to withdraw from so degraded a business; 
wbile rich merchants and capitalists were prevented from 
becoming tenants. Not only, therefore, did the iaille 
hinder the greater part of the capital generated on the land 
from being laid out on it, but it turned from it all the 
capital that had been accumulated in other employments. 
It is very difficult to suppose that any tax could have been 
devised better calculatea to retain agriculture in a rude and 
infant state, and to extinguish all emulation and enterprise 
among farmers. And considering the long period to which 
France was subjected to this tax, our wonder is, not that 
her agriculture was in a vei7 backward and depressed con- 
dition at the Revolution, but that it was so far advanced as 
it really was.^ 

The present French land-tax — coniribtUion fonciere — 
equally affects all lands, however occupied. It amounts, 
according to the best authorities, to from about a sevenih to a 
^^ih part of the neit produce of the land — that is, of its pro- 
duce, excluuve of the expenses of cultivation, but inclusive 
of rent. It is assessed with as much fairness as possible, 
and is moderate compared with the various charges with 
which landed property is burdened in most other countries. 
No doubt it is a very great improvement on the old system; 
but its injurious influence is, notwithstanding, strongly felt, 
and is dwelt upon by all writers on the agriculture of France. 
On the whole, taxes on land, whether proportioned to 
its rent or its produce, are about the most impolitic 
that can be imagined. It may, and indeed frequently 
imppens in rude states of society, or in countries where 
the arts are little advanced, or where the raising of raw 
produce forms the principal business, tliat land-taxes are 
the only or princiiial available sources of income. But 
wherever they are not the result of a low state of civiliza- 
tion, or of imperative circumstances, as in India and other 
eastern countries, ancient Rome, &c., they bear unques- 
tionable evidence of tlie ignorance and short-sightedness 
of those by whom they have been imposed. They cannot 
be fairly assessed ; and though this preliminary difficulty 
were (as it never will be) got over, the desire tu escape or 
elude their pressure, and the practices to which it leads, are 
such as to render tliero in the last degree injurious. There 
are, in truth, but very few cases in which direct taxes. 
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whether on fixed property or anything else, should be re- 
sorted to. They rarely fail to obstruct improvement, to 
promote fraud, and to retain the population in the bar- 
barism in which they most commonly originate. 

Sect, III. — Taxes on Wages. 

The ordinary effect of taxes on wages, or on the commo- Taxes on 
dities necessary tor the subsistence of the labourer, is to wages, 
cause a corresponding increase of wages. 

In every discussion resf>ecting the effect of taxes on 
wages, or on the necessaries consumed by the labourer, it 
is of the greatest importance to distinguish between the 
natural or necessary rate of wages ; that is, between the 
rate required to enable the labourers to subsist and con- 
tinue their race, and the market rate, or the rate paid them 
at any particular period. 

The natural or necessary price of labour, like that of Natural 
everything else which may be indefinitely increased or price of- 
diminished, is determined by the cost of its production. ^*******''* 
The capacity of tlie labourer to support himself, and to 
rear as many children as may be required to keep up the 
supply of labourers, does not, it is plain, depend on the 
amount of money he receives as wages, but on the quantity 
of food, necessaries, and conveniences essential to his sup- 
port which that money will exchange for or buy. The 
natural rate of wages depends, in fact, on the cost of the 
food, and other necessaries, required for the maintenance 
of the labourer. A rise in the market rate of wages does 
not always coincide with a rise in the price of necessaries ; 
but they can seldom be far separated. Whatever may be 
the cost of the latter, work-people must always receive a 
quantity sufficient to enable them to support themselves 
and continue their race. If wages fell below this necessary 
level, they would be left destitute ; there would, in conse- 
quence, be a rapid diminution of their numbers, which 
would necessarily raise wages ; and if, on the other hand, 
wages were to rise considerably above this necessary level, 
a proportional stimulus would be given to population, 
and the increase of hands would, in the long nm, lower 
wages. 

The opinion of those who contend that the rate of A^^rei^ninot 
wages does not depend on the cost of the subsistence of of the mar- 
the hibourers, but on the demand for their services com- ket rate of 
pared with their numbers, has obviously originated in ^»K«" ^*^*J 
their confounding the principles which determine the mar- ^J^"**"'* 
ket price of labour, at particular periods, with those which 
determine its natural or necessary price. It is undoubtedly 
true, that tlie market price of labour at any specified term 
depends on the state of the supply as compared with the 
demand ; but it is easy to see Uiat the supply would nut, 
and, indeed, could not, be continuously brought to market 
unless the rate of wages were such as sufficed to main- 
tain and bring up labourers — that is, if we may so speak, 
unless the cost of their production were paid. From 
whatever point of the political compass we may set out, 
this is the principle to which we must always come at last. 
To illustrate its operation, suppose that, owing to a scarcity, 
the price of the quartern loaf rises to four or five shillings : 
it is plain, inasmuch as the same number of labourers would 
be seeking for employment after the rise as before, and 
as a scarcity would not increase the demand for labour, 
that wages would not be advanced ; and the labourers be- 
ing, in consequence, forced to economise, the rise of price 
would lessen consumption, and distribute the pressure 
equally throughout the year. But suppose that the rise, 
instead oi being occasioned by a deficient crop, has been 
occasioned by an increased difficulty of production, or by 



^ For a farther accotipt of the taiUff, the reader is refsrred to Porboonais, iZeoAireAM mr lu Fmcmcei de iVanetf, torn, i., p. 107 ; W^aUh 
o/yationi, p. 386 ; and the treatise On TaaaUon by the aathor of this article, 2d ed«, pp. 77-88. 
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a tax, and that it will be permanent, the question is, will 
wages continue at their former rate, or will they rise ? And 
in this case it is all but certain that they will rise : for the 
comforts of all classes of labourers would be greatly im- 
paired by the rise of prices, and those who, previously to 
its taking place, could barely subsist, would be reduced 
to a state of destitution, or rather, we should say, of abso- 
lute famine. Under such circumstances, an increase 
of mortality could hardly fail to take place ; while the 
greater difficulty of providing subsistence would interpose 
a powerful check to the formation of matrimonial connec- 
tions and the increase of population. By these means, 
therefore, the amount of the population, or the ratio of its 
increase, or both, would in all likelihood be diminished ; 
and tills diminution would continue till, owing to the 
smaller supply of labour in the market, wages were raised 
to their natural rate ; that is, as Adam Smith has defined 
it, to such a rate as would enable the labourers to obtain 
'' not only the commodities which are indispensably neces- 
sary for the support of life, but whatever the custom of the 
country renders it indecent for creditable people, even of 
the lowest order, to be without." 
VariationB jf ^ specific quantity of certain articles were necessary to 
ra/rauTof''^® subsistence of the labourers, it would directly follow 
wBKvSB. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ o^ wages could not be reduced for any con- 
siderable period below what would procure these articles. 
But there is no such absolute standard of natural wages. 
Their amount depends in great measure on custom and 
habit. The articles considered as necessaries are perpetually 
changing. The labourers of Hindostan principally subsist 
on rice, those of Ireland on potatoes, and those of Eng- 
land on bread and beef. In one country it is discreditable 
tor the lower classes to be destitute of comfortable clothing, 
and of shoes and stockings, while in others shoes and stock- 
ings are looked upon as luxuries to be used only by the 
rich. In many provinces of France and Spain a certain 
allowance of wine is considered indispensable; and in 
England the labouring class entertain nearly the same 
opinion with respect to beer and porter. Nor have the 
habits of the people, and the standard by which the rate of 
wages has been regulated at difierent periods in the same 
countries, been less fluctuating and various. The articles 
which custom and habit render necessary for the comfort- 
able subsistence oi the English and Scottish labourers of 
the present day, are as widely different firom those which 
were judged necessaries by their ancestors in the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James L, and Charles I., as they are from 
those which form the ordinary subsistence of the labourers 
of France and Spain. The standard of wages has happily 
been raised, and the poor have been taught to form much 
more elevated notions respecting the quantity and the species 
of the articles which it would be discreditable for them to 
be without. 
Supply of The natural or ordinary rate of wages is not, therefore, 
labour not a fixed and unvarying quantity ; and though it be strictly 
speedily t^yg that the market rate of wages can never, when refer- 
d^d^^ ence is made to periods of considerable duration, be sunk 
. ^ below its contemporary natural rate, it is no less true 
in the rate ^'^^^ ^ ^"^ ^ '^ tendency to rise when the other rises, 
of wages. ^^^ conversely. The reason is, that the supply of labour can 
neither be speedily increased when wages rise, nor speedily 
diminished when they fall ; and it is on this circumstance 
that the powerful influence which fluctuations in the market 
rate of wages have over the condition of the labouring 
classes principally depends. If the supply of labour were 
suddenly increased when wages rise, that rise would be of 
little or no advantage to the existing labourers. It would 
increase their number, but it would not enable them to 
mount in the scale of society, or to obtain a greater com- 
mand of necessaries and conveniences. And, on the other 
hand, if the supply of labour were suddenly diminished 



when wages fall, that fall would merely lessen the number Direct 
of labourers, without having any tendency to lower the Taxes, 
habits or the condition of those who survived. But in the ^^'"'v"*^ 
actual state of things no rise of wages can be countervailed 
by an increased supply of workmen coming into the market 
until some sixteen or eighteen years after it has taken place ; 
for there are few branches of industry in which an active 
and skilful Ubourer can be bred in a shorter period. Dur- Advaa- 
ing all this interval, therefore, the labourer is placed in an ^8^^ ^ 
improved situation. He has a greater supply of wholesome ""^ 
and nutritious food; he has better clothes and a better ^*^*'* 
habitation ; he is rendered more attentive to cleanliness ; 
and as he rises higher in the scale of society, he learns to 
use more prudence and circumspection in forming matri- 
monial connections. In short, his opinions respecting what 
is necessary for his decent and comfortable subsistence are 
raised, and the natural rate of wages is proportionally aug- 
mented. 

' But it is equally impossible n^idly to diminish the^i"^^^' 
number of labourers when wages fall. Such diminution ^J^'?'* 
cannot, as already stated, be effected otherwise than by the ^^m^, 
operation of increased mortality, or by a decrease in the 
number of births, or both. But unless the fall were sudden 
and heavy, it would require a considerable period to render 
the effects of an increase of mortality very apparent ; and it 
is so difficult to change the habits of a people, that, thoueh 
the demand for labour were to decline, it would, notwith- 
standing, continue for a while to flow into the market with 
nearly the same momentum as before. Nor would the propor- 
tion of births to the population be materially diminished, 
until the misery occasioned by the restricted demand on 
the one hand, and the undiminished supply on the other, 
had been generally and widely felt. But if the country, 
instead of being stationary, were increasing in wealth and 
population, the result would be different, and a fidl of wages 
would then be obviated with comparatively little incon- 
venience to the labourer. 

In whatever way, therefore, wages may be restored to 
their natural level, when the market rate declines, whether 
it be by an increase of demand, by an increase of in- 
dustry, or by a decrease in the number of births, it can 
never be the work of an instant More or less time is 
always required, in which to allow the new circumstances 
to operate, and the new habits to be formed. And there 
is, in consequence, an obvious risk, if the fall of wages 
be considerable, lest the opinions of the labouring class, in 
regard to their condition and place in society, should be 
lowered in the intervaL When wages are reduced, the 
poor are obliged to economise ; and should the coarse and 
scanty &re, which may in the first instance be forced upon 
them by necessity, become congenial from habit, there 
would be no longer a motive to occasion increased exertion, 
or the exercise of a greater degree of moral restraint, so that 
the natural rate of wages would be reduced. This, however, 
is seldom or never the case in improved and prosperous com- 
munities. In these the labourers are always in the enjoy* 
ment of various conveniences and luxuries ; and they gene<< 
rally contrive, by refraining from some of them and becoming 
more industrious, to meet and defeat a fall of wages, or to 
hinder it from having any permanently disastrous influence 
over their condition. 

It is true, indeed, as is stated by Malthus, that to 
whatever extent wages fall, the labourers have the means, 
in every state of society, of raising them in the end, 
to their former, or even to a higher level; for if they 
understock the labour market, wages will continue high, 
notwithstanding the means of employment should be dimi« 
nished ; while, if they overstock that market, wages will be 
low, how much soever those means may be increased. 
But a mechanical theorem of this sort is more easily laid 
down than acted upon. It is very difficult to change the 
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habiU of a people with respect to raarriagei and material 
alteratbns in thU respect are seiUom brought about except 
by slow degrees. Prudential considerations always operate 
with the greatest force on the middle and upper classes* 
Wherever, indeed, the bulk of the people are depressed 
and ignorant, these considerations have little or no practical 
effect. But in countries like £ngland, Scotland, Holland, 
and the United States* where they are for the most part 
well instructed and well off, they exert a powerful influence 
over all but the very dregs of the population* 

TazMon These considerations are of paramount importance in 
the ertidee estimating the bfluence of taxes on tea, sugar, tobacco, and 
coneumed other articles consumed by the labourer. That they are 
by the l»- ^^ ^y ^m^ \j^ ^^ gj^t instance, is obvious; but the quea- 

^wl - ^*®" **» ^^ ^^^7 ^^^ J^caily reimbursed to him, partly by 
[mToiL"' increased exertion and economy, and partly by a rise of 
wages? And that such is really the case, is, we think, 
sufficiently evident. Sugar and tea having become neces- 
saries, and the taste for tobacco, and, we regret to add) 
spirits, being generally difiused, an increase in their price, 
oocask>ned by a tax, operates in die same way, though not 
perhaps to so great an extent, as an increase in the price of 
bread, of houses, or of clothing s that is, it tends to make the 
labourers more Arifty, and less improvident in entering into 
matrimonial connections ; and in this way it contributes to 
improve their habits, and to raise wages* Hence, it is 
found, that their condition is rarely, if ever, changed for 
the worse by the imposition of reasonable duties on the 
articles in greatest demand amongst them. The duties re- 
ferred to above have been largely increased in Great Bri* 
tain since the American war, and yet the condition of the 
poor has been greatly improved in the interval. And though 
other causes have co*operated to bring about this desirable 
result, there can be no doubt that their improved circum- 
stances and conduct are, to some considerable extent, 
owing to the greater economy and prudence inspired by 
the increase of taxation. 

The like results are seen in other countries* The lower 
classes are extremely well off in Holland, and yet they are 
apparently very heavily burdened with taxes* We sav 
apparenify^ for, owing to the circumstances now explained* 
their habits have been improved, and their wages caisedt 
through die agency of these taxes. 

The truth of these sutements will appear still more 
obvious, if we compare the condition of the lower classes 
in England and Holland with their condition in the great 
continental monarchies, in which the revenue is princi- 
pally derived from direct taxes on lands, bouses, trades, 
&C. Their superior wellbeing in the former is a fact not 
to be denied. They are better lodged, better clothed, 
and better led ; and though they work harder, that has 
no injurious influence over their heidth. On the contrary, 
the chances of life in England are at least 33^ per cent 
greater than in the countries referred to ; and such, but 
for its humidity» would also be the case in HolUod* 

No doubt, therefore, tliere is a vast deal of fallacy in the 
statements so frequently put forth in regard to the opera- 
tion of taxes laid on the articles principally consumed 
by the working classes. Their mischievous influence has 
been grossly exaggerated ; sometimes through ignorance, 
and sometimes, and more firequeotJy perhaps, firom less 
excusable motives* In the great majority of esses, these 
taxes, fMTovided they are kept within reasonable limits, and 
judiciously assessed, are countervailed, or more, by a cor- 
responding rise of wages, or by increased industry and 
economy, or both. And instead of being injured, the con- 
dition of the labourer has, in truth, been materially improved 
through their instrumentality. 

The want of providence, and the dissipated habits that 
are, unhappily, so very widely spread, are the real sources 



of the destitution and ndsery that prevail among the poor* 
It is mere driveling, or worse, to ascribe them to taxes on 
gin, tobacco, or beer, or even to those on tea and sugar. 
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Adam Smith has said, that ^ while the demand for labour 
and the price of provisions remain the samp^ a direct tax on Adam 
the wages of labour can have no other effect than to raise Smith's 
them somewhat higher than the tax" (p. 390). And he^Pi<^o°* ^^^ 
further supposes, that to whatever extent the wages of ma- f^^^^ ^ ^ 
nufacturing labour may be increased by a tax, the burden ^^^^ 
will not fiiU on the manu&cturers or merchants, but on the 
consumers, by an increase in the price of commodities; 
and that to whatever extent the tax may raise the wages of 
agricultural labour, it will not really tall on the fiu-mer or 
the consumer, but on the landlord. 

None of these conclusions are correct The immediate 
effect of a direct tax on wages does not depend on the cir- 
cumstance of the demand for labour continuing stationary, 
but on the mode in which the produce of the tax is ex- 
pended. And the principles established in the ardcle Po- 
litical EcoNomr show, that when wages are raised, either 
through their being taxed, or otherwise, that rise does not 
tend to raise the price of commodities or bwer rent, but 
forms a deduction from that portion of the produce of in- 
dustry that would otherwise go to the capitalists and other 
employers of labour. 

To illustrate its operation, suppose that a tax of 10 per 
cent is imposed on wages, or that all labourers are made to Operation 
hand over 10 per cent of their earnings to collectors ap* of ^ tax on 
pointed by government Since no part of this tax ia^''*^^ 
taken from me capitalists, it cannot in any way diminish 
their means of employing labour $ and its effect will en- 
tirely depend on the mode in which it is expended. If 
the produce of the tax be laid out on additional troops 
or sailors, it is easy to see that it could not be produc- 
tive of any immediate injury to the labourer; for were 
such the case, the agents of government would enter the 
market for labour with means of purchasing, derived, not 
from the capitalists, but from the labourers themselves; 
and in consequence of this greater competition, wages would 
be raised in exact proportion to the additional means in the 
hands of government, or, in other words, to the amount of 
the tax. An example will render this apparent Suppose 
that the work-people in a particular country receive as wages 
L.2,000,000a year; and suppose further that government 
wish to increase the military force, and that to get the means 
of doing so, a tax of 10 per cent, or of L.200,000, is laid 
on wages* The consequence will be, that the capitalists 
will still come into the market for labour with the 
L.2,000,000 employed by them in the payment of wages, 
while the agents of government will also come into the same 
market with the L.200,000 derived firom the tax ; so that, 
between the two, wages will be raised in proportion to the 
tax. 

But if the tax were not laid out, as has been supposed, 
in paying the wages of additional troops, but in increas- 
ing the pay of those already embodied, or of the other 
functionaries employed by goveniment, its effiM^t would 
be different In this case there would be no additk>nal 
demand for labour. The individuals receiving the tax 
would, indeed, have a greater demand for the produce of 
labour ; but their greater demand b^g merely equivalent 
to the diminished demand of the labourers by whom the 
tax had been paid, would make no real addition to the 
total demand of the country* And thus it appears, that 
when the produce of a direct tax on wages is employed to 
hire fresh individuals for the service of government, it 
raises, by taking so much labour out of the market, tiie 
price of the remainder in proportion to its amount But 
when its produce is empbyed to increase the wiiges of 
public functionaries or troops already embodied, the quan- 
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Dtraet tity of labour in the market is not lessened, and it must in 
Taxes, consequence fall, in the first instance, wholly on the 
^^<«v^*^ labourers. But, even in this last case, it is most probable 
that a tax on wages would not continue to be entirely or 
principally paid by them. Such tax, when first imposed, 
could hardly fiul, by lessening the comforts, and perhaps 
abo the necessaries, of the labourer, to stimulate economy 
and check the progress of population ; and in this way its 
deleterious influence might be eventually neutralised. 

But it is needless to dwell on theoretical and impossible 
questions of this sorL No government has ever attempted 
to lay direct taxes on wages ; and were such an attempt 
made it would be sure to fail, inasmuch as the tax could 
neither be assessed nor collected. It is otherwise, how- 
ever with indirect taxes on wages — that is, with taxes on 
articles consumed by work-people. Such taxes may, when 
the articles on which they are laid are judiciously selected, 
and they are kept within proper limits, be easily imposed 
and collected. And we have seen that, while they pro- 
duce a large revenue, they improve the habits, increase 
the energies, and generally raise the condition of the class. 
Impomible It has sometimes been attempted to divide the popula- 
te estimate tion into classes, and to estimate the amount of taxation 
the amoant falling on each class, and on the individuals comprised in 
falUDfTon *"^^ classes. But conclusions of this sort, even when 
the work- Ai^i^ed at with the greatest care, are little better than mere 
people. rough guesses. It is not possible to draw any distinct line 
of demarcation between the different classes of the com- 
munity, nor, supposing that to be done, to compute the in- 
come of each class. And though these results could be 
learned with considerable precision, the considerations now 
laid before the reader show that the information would be 
worth little or nothing. For it would be impossible to say, 
or even conjecture, with any considerable show of proba- 
bility, how much that taxation, of which we were endea- 
vouring to estimate the apparent influence, may have raised 
the incomes of the lower and depressed those of the upper 
classes. In such a vast and complicated system no one 
needs attempt to estimate the action or influence of any 
single portion as if it were separate and independent ; and 
it were equally vain to attempt to trace and exhibit the 
reciprocal influence of the different parts of the machine 
on each other. 

Having thus endeavoured to set before the reader the 
effects that would most likely result from the imposition of 
taxes separately affecting rent, profits, and wages, we shall 
now briefly inquire into the effects resulting from the im- 
position of a tax proportioned to the incomes of individuals. 

Sect. IV. — Taxes on Income. 

Taxes on . The reader may perhaps be disposed to regard this sec- 
inoome. tion as superfluous. All incomes being derived from rent, 
profit, or wages, it may seem that the previous discussions 
have exhausted the subject; and that, to estimate the 
operation of the tax in any particular instance, we have 
merely to ascertain the source whence the income of the 
party is derived, and then to apply the principles already 
laid down. But this would be a fallacious conclusion. 
Taxes on professional incomes, or on the wages of pro- 
fessional men, differ widely in their operation from taxes 
on the wages of common labourers. And besides this, 
there are many nice and difficult questions to be examined 
before we are in a condition satisfactorily to appreciate the 
operation of taxes on income. 
An income. In considering this question, we may begin by admitting 
tax appa- that an income-tax is, at first sight, apparently the fairest 
rently an of all taxes. It seems to make every one contribute to the 
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wants of the state, in proportion to the revenue which he 
enjoys'under its protection ; while, by falling equally on all, 
it occasions no change in the distribution of capital in the 
natural direction of industry, or in the prices of commodi- 
ties. It were much to be wished that any tax could be 
imposed having such effects ; but we are sorry to be obliged 
to state that none such has hitherto been discovered, and 
those who believe that they may be expected to result 
from the imposition of taxes on income are very wide in- 
deed of the mark. An income-tax would, no doubt, have 
the supposed effects, were it possible fairly to assess it. 
But the practical difficulties which hinder this being done 
are not of a sort that can be overcome. So much is this 
the case that taxes on. income, though theoretically equal, 
are, in their practical operation, the most unequal, oppres- 
sive, and vexatious of any that it is possible to imagine.' 

The difficulties in the way of assessing income are of Impossi- 
two sorts : — It^ The difficulty of ascertaining the incomes ^ij^ty of 
of different individuals ; and, 2(1^ Supposing them to be ^•"^jy "f 
known, the difficulty of laying an equal tax on incomes de- ^|^^^ 
rived fit)m different sources. 

1 . It would be useless to dwell at any considerable length 
on the first of these heads. Incomes arising from the rents 
of land and houses, mortgages, funded property, and such 
like sources, may«be learned with tolerable precision; but 
it has not been, and, we are bold to say, never will be, 
possible to determine the incomes of farmers, manufac- 
turers, dealers of all sorts, and professional men, with any- 
thing like even the rudest approximation to accuracy. It 
is in vain to attempt to overcome this insuperable difficulty 
by instituting an odious inquiry into the affiurs of indivi- 
duals. It is not, indeed, very likely that any people, not 
altogether enslaved, would tolerate, in ordinary circum- 
stances, such inquisitorial^ proceedings ; but whether they 
did or did not, the result would be the same. The inves- 
tigations would be worthless ; and the commissioners of the 
income-tax would in the end have nothing to trust to but 
the declarations of the parties. Hence it is that the tax 
falls with its full weight upon men of integrity, while the 
millionaire of *' easy virtue" may well nigh escape it alto- 
gether. It operates, in fact, as a tax on honesty, and a. 
bounty on, and an incentive to perjury and fraud ; and if 
carried to any considerable height — to 10 or 15 per cent, 
for example — it would undoubtedly generate the most 
barefaced prostitution of principle, and do much to obli- 
terate that nice sense of honour which is the only sure 
foundation of national probity and virtue. 

2. But supposing it were possible (which it is not) to get 
over this fundamental objection, and that means were de- 
vised for ascertaining the incomes of individuals with facility 
and precision, we should have made but a very small pro- 
gress towards the fair assessment of the tax. On one point, 
indeed, there can be no difficulty. Property- taxes ought 
undoubtedly to be laid on all sorts of property, and income- 
taxes on all sorts of income. But the question immediately 
occurs, whether the tax should be of tne same magnitude 
on all incomes, how different soever their sources ? And if 
this question be answered in the negative, we have next to 
inquire into the principle on which distinctions are to be 
made. 

Those who affirm that an income-tax should be laid 
equally on all incomes, from whatever source derived, con- 
tend that the hardship of such a proceeding is not real, but 
apparent. According to them, the incomes of lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, and other professional men, always 
bear a certain relation to the incomes of the other classes 
of the community ; but if the former were not taxed to the 
same extent as tlie latter, this relation would be subverted ; 
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the condition of professional men would be relatively im- 
proved ; and it is alleged that, under such circumstances, 
there would be a greater influx of members into professional 
businesses, whose competition vfould depress the incomes 
of those engaged in them, so as to place them once more 
on a level with landlords, capitalists, &C., on whom the full 
weight of the tax is supposed to fall. On this ground it is 
contended that the tax should be nuide to press eoually on 
all incomes, and that there is no injustice in making the 
same deduction from the fees of a lawyer or physician that 
is made from the rent of a landlord, or the profit of a capi-> 
talist; for the former would be as much injured by the 
greater competition that would grow out of his exemption 
from the tax as he would be were he subjected to its full 
amount. 

Bift these statements, though in some degree true, are in 
the main fallacious. Professional fees, when once fixed, 
are not easily altered. Notwithstanding the heavy fall of 
rents and profits after the peace of 1815, the fees of pro- 
fessional men did not materially vary ; nor. did they vary 
materially during the previous period of depreciation. We 
doubt whether the imposition of a peculiar tax, of a mode- 
rate amount, on professional incomes, or their total exemp- 
tion fi-om such tax, if laid on incomes arising from other 
sources, would have any sensible influence over fees* If it 
were very heavy it might, and most probably would, in the 
long run, affect them to a greater or less extent ; but its 
operation could not be in any case immediate ; and unless 
the tax exceeded all reasonable bounds, there is but little 
ground for tliiuking that it would very materially affect 
them. 

But suppose it were really true that professional incomes 
vary at the same time and in the same degree as other 
incomes, that would not justify the laying an equal tax on 
them all. A landlord receives L.500 a year of rent, and 
an attorney or an apothecary makes L.500 a year by his 
business. But though the income of each be at present 
the same, their ability to pay taxes is materially different ; 
for the income of tiie first adses from a comparatively 
lasting source, whereas that of the latter is dependent on 
his life and on his health. And hence, in order to lay the 
same burden on both parties, we must calculate the present 
WMlue of the income enjoyed by each, and lay the same tax 
on it ; or, which would come to the same thing, we must 
deduct from the income of the professional man such a 
portion as would effect an insurance on his life for a sum 
equivalent to the present value of his income, and assess 
the tax on the remainder. This is the only way in which, 
supposing incomes to be known, it is possible fairly to tax 
them. In point of fact, however, it would be all but imprac- 
ticable to proceed in this way. To illustrate the principle, 
suppose that a clergyman (A) is forty years of age ; that 
he has an income of L.IOOO a year, and that it is required 
to decide how much he should contribute to a tax of 10 
per cent, on all incomes considered as perpetuities. Here 
we are met at the very outset by the difficulty of deciding 
as to the standard by which to estimate A's expectation of 
life. If we take the Northampton table we shall obtain a 
certain result, if we take the Carlisle table we shall have 
another, and if we take Mr Finlaison*s table we shall have 
a third result, all differing widely from each other. But 
suppose that the Carlisle table is selected, A's expectation 
will be 27*61 years. Having got thus far, we have next 
to decide upon the rate of interest at which the present 
value of A's annuity or income is to be estimated. Every 
body knows that the answer to the question which we are 
endeavouring to .solve depends materially on the assumed 
rate of interest ; and there would be endless disputes as to 
which rate should be fixed upon. In the event, however, 
of 4 per cent, being selected, the present value of A's 
income would be L.16,600, yielding a perpetual revenue of 



L.660 ; so that he ought to contribute L.66 annually to 
the tax. 

This is the way in which taxes on income must be as- 
sessed, if they be imposed with any pretensions to fairness. 
It may be objected, perhaps, that the fundamental supposi- 
tion on which the income is valued and the tax imposed, 
viz., that A being at present forty years of age, will live 
twenty-seven and a half years longer, is quite gratuitous ; 
that it is merely an average rule deduced from observations 
made on a large number of individuals ; and that for any 
thing we can affirm to thie contrary, A may die to-morrow. 
But all this may be admitted without impeaching the prin- 
ciple laid down above; for the difference between A's 
actual income of L.IOOO and the corresponding perennial 
income of L.660, that is, L.340, will, if accumulated for 
twenty-seven years and a half at 4 per cent, produce 
L.16,500, and an insurance office would transact with A on 
that footing, or on one not very different. 

These statements show how taxes on professional in- 
comes ought to be imposed ; and they also show how very 
difficult, or rather how impossible, it would be fairly to 
assess such incomes even if there were any means of 
learning their amount with so much as an approach to pre- 
cision. It is to no purpose to talk about establishing 
uniform rates of deduction. Unless wholesale injustice is 
to be perpetrated, all uniformity in cases of this sort roust 
be rejected. Each case must be judged of separately. 
The incomes of two lawyers may be the same, but if their 
ages differ, they cannot be taxed to the same amount 
without trampling on every principle of justice ; nor when 
interest is 4 per cent, is the tax to be the same as when it 
is 3 or 5 per cent. 

But it is said that the difficulty of taxing professional 
incomes is a good reason for exempting them wholly from 
the tax, which should fall only on the incomes of those 
possessed of real property. We take leave, however, to 
dissent entirely from this conclusion. The difficulty of 
assessing professional incomes may be a sufficient reason 
for rejecting an income-tax altogether ; but it is assuredly 
no reason for making it partial, and consequently unjust. 
Professional men contribute to taxes on commodities ; and 
if these be repealed, and an income-tax firom which pro- 
fessions are exempted be imposed in their stead, an obvious 
injustice will be done to the other classes, who will be 
saddled with the whole of a burden of which they have 
hitherto borne a part only, and which should press equally 
on all ranks and orders. 

And it is farther to be observed, were professional in- 
comes exempted because of the difficulty of fairly assessing 
them, that the principle would require to be carried a great 
deal fiu'ther ; for many incomes derived from real property 
are quite as evanescent as those of professional men, and 
must be computed in the same manner. It is needless to 
say that no proposal for exempting the owners of cotton or 
flax mills, ships, warehouses, houses, &c., from taxes laid 
on the property or incomes of landlords, fundholders, 
mortgagers, &c., would either be tolerated or, indeed, 
thought of for a moment. But in assessing the incomes of 
the owners of ships, mills, and similar property, most part 
of the difficulties would have to be encountered that make 
the taxing of professional incomes so impracticable. An 
estate, abstracting from the buildings and improvements 
made upon it, may be regarded as a lasting source of 
revenue ; but a ship, a house, a mill, &c., are all perish- 
able, and before the latter can be taxed in the same ratio 
as the former, the degree of their durability must be de- 
termined, and the income arising from them reduced to a 
perpetuity. Suppose, for example, that a tax of 10 per 
cent, is imposed on income arising from lands, funds, and 
mortgages, and that it is required to lay an equivalent tax 
on income arising from houses, shops, warehouses, mills, 
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ihips, CBoak, and such like property: in this case we 
should be obliged to begin by estimatuig the present value 
of the shop, mill, ship, or other property yielding the 
revenue proposed to be taxed. Having done this, we 
should next have to estimate the probable duration of such 
property ; and then, in order to get the nett or taxable 
income, we should have to deduct from the gross income 
such a sum as would suffice, being accurodated at the 
ordinary interest of the day» to replace the shop, mill, &c^ 
when it was worn out. If an income-tax be imposed on 
&ir principles, and made to press with the same severity 
on ijl clanes according to their ability to bear it, this is 
the mode in whidi it must be laid on. But the difficulties 
in the way of such a oounie are almost as great as those in 
the way of taxing professional incomes. There would 
evidently be great room for doubt, evasion, and ^rmtd in the 
valuation of Uie property ; and though this were got over, 
how is its probable duration to be ascertained? The 
power to determine a point of this sort could not be in- 
trusted to officers ; for if so, it would open a door to every 
sort of abuse. Neither is there any standard to which it is 
possible to refer in estimating durability, seeing that it must 
vary in every case from a thousand local and almost inap- 
preciable circumstances. Although, therefore, it were con- 
ceded that taxes on income are in principle the beat of any, 
the above statements show that this circumstaooe should 



gether ; or, at all events, to resort to it only when money Diicct 
must be had at all hazards, — when it is better that ii^us- tmsm, 
tice should be deliberately perpetrated than that the pub- s^v^*^ 
lie treasury should be empty. An unreasoning nec^sity 
of this sort, and nothing else, can ever justify either taxes 
on income or property. 

It has been contended by Say and others, that a tax on Pemiciooi 
income should be imposed according to a graduated scale, operaiioa 
and made to increase according to the increase of the in- '^'^ * S^^' 
comes subject to its operation. A tax of L.10 is said to *^^ "^ 
be more severely felt by the possessor of an mcome of L.100, 
tlian a tax of L.100 or L.1000 by the possessor of an in- 
come of L.1000 or L.10,000 ; sind it is argued, that, in 
order fairly to proportion the tax to the ability of the 
contributors, such a graduated scale of duties should 
be adopted as would press lightly on the smidler class of 
incomes, and increase according as they became larger and 
more able to bear taxation. We take leave, however, to 
protest against this proposal, which is not more seductive 
than it is unjust and dangerous. No tax can be a just tax 
unless it leave individuals in the same relative condition in 
which it found them. It must of course depress, according 
to its magnitude, all on whom it fidls ; and it ought to fidl 
on every one in proportion to the revenue which be enjoys 
under the protection of the state.^ If it either pass en- 



go for nothing in the way of reconunending them. It b of tirely over some classes, or press on some less heavily than 



excessively little consequence whether a tax be theoreti- 
cally good or bad ; it is in a practical point of view only 
that we have to deal with it ; and however well it may look 
in demonstrations on paper, if it be practically impossible 
fairly to assess it, it ought, m all ordinary cases, to be re- 
jected without h^tation. 

Even as applied to the rent of land, an income-tax is in 
most instances grossly un&ir. Two estates yield the same 
rent, bat one is naturally very inferior to the other,-^ts 
deficiencies having been bdanced by the execution of ex- 
pensive improvements. Where, then, would be the feimeas 
or the policy of laying die same tax on the rental of both 
estates ? A half, or perhaps two-thirds, of the rent of the 
one really consists of the interest of capital laid out on 
improvements, most of which are even less durable than 
either shops or cotton-mills. Hence the obvious injustice 
of laying the same tax on the rent of an improved as on 
that of an unimproved estate ; and yet, as has been already 
seen, we could adopt no other criterbn ; for all the tax- 
collectors of the empire, even if they were assisted by as 
many fermers, would not be able to resolve the rent of an 
improved farm into its constituent parts ; that is, to separate 
whist is really paid for the natursl aiad inherent powers of 
the soil from what is paid for the capital laid out in im- 
provements, and to estimate the duration of the latter. 

It is unnecessary, we think, to say more on this branch 
of the subject. It has been seen, in the first place, that 
it is not possible to acquire any accurate information as to 
the magnitudes of the incomes enjoyed by some of the 
largest and most important dasKcs ; and it has next been 
seen, that thou^ such infonnatkm were obtained, the 
sources whence different incomes arise are so very various, 
and they are so very different in their degrees of durability, 
that all attempts to impose on them a n^slly equal income- 
tax must prove utterly abortive. The truth is, that an in- 
come-tax, pressmg equally on all classes, is a desideratum 
which is not destined ever to be supplied. After the legis- 
kture has done all that can be done to make it equal, it will 
be grossly unequal. To impose it only on certain dasses 
of incomes, or to impose it on all incomes, without regard 
to their origin, is alike subversive of every principle of jus- 
tice. Nothing, therefore, remains but to reject it alto- 



on others, it is partial and unjust. Government in such 
case has stepped out of its proper province, and has as- 
sessed the tsjK, not for the legitimate purpose of meeting 
the public exigencies by appropriating a certain propor- 
tion of the revenues of its subjects, but that it might vary 
this proportion according to the presumed amount of the 
latter, that is, that it mi^t depress one class and elevate 
another. A proceeding of tliis sort would be destructive 
of all sound principles. That an equal tax on property or 
income will be more severely felt by the poorer than by the 
richer classes is imdeniable. But the same may be said of 
every imposition which does not subvert the relations sub- 
sisting among the different orders of society, and of all 
pecuniary obligations. The hardsliip in question is, in truth, 
a consequence of that inequality of fiurtune and condition 
which makes a part of the order of Providence ; and to 
attempt to alleviate it by adopting such a graduated scale 
of duties as has been proposed, would really be to lay taxes 
on the wealthier part of the con^munity, for the benefit 
of their less opulent brethren, and not for the sake <^ the 
public revenue. Let it not be siq^posed that graduation 
may be carried to a certain extent, and then stopped. 

Vnlloi temel ore reesptns 
Pollataa patitor Mmgnis mantucwere fanoat. 

There us no halting-place in the practice of confiscation. 
Having once admitted that greater may be taxed at a higher 
rate than smaller incomes, on what pretence can you refuse 
to seize upon idl above L.500 or L.600 a^year, before you 
tax those that are less ? And should this not be enough, you 
will be compelled to fix the limit of immunity at some lower 
point, at L.300, L.200, or L.100 a-year, and confiscate all 
larger amounts ! Wherever graduated taxes on income or 
property are adopted, there must be an end of all security. 
Soaalism is in the ascendant You are at sea without 
rudder or compass ; there is no amount of foUy you may 
not commit ; and bankruptcy, or revolution, is the natural 
and all but inevitable consequence of your proceedings. 

To furnish the means of defiraying the enormous cost ot Acoountof 
the war begun in 1793, Mr Piu proposed, in 1797, to treble tbe Ut« li- 
the amount of the assessed taxes, or duties on houses, win- co>°^^' 
dows, horses, carrii^es, &c. This plan, however, did not 
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answer the expectations of its projectors, and next year it however small, arising from land or capital. Professional Direct 

was abandoned, and a tax on income substituted in its incomes under L.60 were exempted iirom the tax; and ^^'^V, 

stead. According to the provisions of the act imposing incomes of that sort exceeding L.50 and under L.loO, the ^^^^/^^ 

this tax, incomes of less than L.60 a year were exempted limit at which they became subject to the full assessment 

from assessment ; an income of from L.60 to L.66 was of 10 per cent, were allowed deductions, varying inversely 

taxed one one hundred and twentieth part ; and the rate of as their magnitude. This tax was finally repealed in 1816, 

duty increased through a variety of gradations, until the and would not, it is probable, have been submitted to but 

income reached L.2(X) or upwards, when it amounted to a for the conviction that it was indispensable for carrying on 

tenth part, which was its utmost limit ; a variety of deduc- the desperate struggle in which we were then engaged. 

tions being at the same time granted, on account of chil- We subjoin, from a parliamentary paper, a return of the 

dren, &c. The commissioners to whom the management total ^ots and nett assessments to the property or income- 

of this tax was intrusted were chosen by the freeholders of tax, for the year ending 5th of April 1815 : — 

counties and the electors of boroughs, in the same way as OroM Kett 

their representatives in parliament, only that a smaller ^. j^^^ tenements, htreditamentt, \ t^pTaaa tToTQ^Ao 

qualification was sutncient to enable any one to be elected or heritages j ^'^>^^*^^^ u.o,w^»i,iw 

a commissioner. The services of these functionaries were B. Houses, lands, and tenemenu 2,734,451 2,176,228 

gratuitous; and they were sworn to preserve inviolable C. Funded and stock properties 2,885,505 2,885,505 

secrecy with respect to tlie affairs of individuals. They ^- ^Sn"ts^*^*^' ^^ *'*^' ^^^^ \ 3,831,088 3,146,332 

were authorised to caU for returns from every person ^, 8alaJi^,Wion«h*^"'.*- ""'".''•." 1,174,456 1,167.678 

whose mcoroe they supposed to exceed L.60 a year ; and 

in the event of their being dissatisfied with these returns. Totals L.16,548,986 L. 15,298,982 

they were empowered to call for written explanations, and rrii. m • • -^l * r .u 1 r *i- 1 

ultiinately for Ae oath of the party. But thU examination ^« following u the return of the value of the several 

was rarely necessary, except in the case of incomes derived ^^ °^ '"^P*"l""«I f^ ■', f otTTfo^, 7" ™^* ** 

from professions, manufacturing and commercial businesses. *« ?•»" ^°*^'°8 ^ ^* ^P"* ^^^^ ""* 1«^*' "» '" 
or from interest; the rental of landlords being, in most cases, soh^«J«. l 66 701 923 L6o'l^330 

learned from the terms of the leases held by their tenants; g " " _' 'a^'asAMs 'ssS96144 

while the profits or incomes of the tenants were estimated to j>* '.".'.'.'.",'.'.*'.''.'.".'.*'.".".'."'.'.".'.'..'."".'.',!". 86',08o!l67 3si31o|936 

amount in England to lAr«»;/bur<A«, and in Scotland to Ao^ E 11,380,748 11,744,667 

the rent paid the landlords. The commissioners were as- C. NotBteted,batMtimstod.t.... 30,000,000 30,000,000 

sisted, or rather overlooked, by the tax-surveyors appointed _ . "~ • , .__ „ 

by government, who were requited to see the proviSons of '^'^» 0.170.499.721 L.178.689.966 

the act strictly enforced, and whose duty it was to scrutinise The present income-tax was originally proposed by Sir Robert Existing 
all returns of income, to challenge such as they considered ^^^ »» 18*2 (5 and 6 Vict, cap. 35). It was organised nearly on income- 
fraudulent, to object to the deductions allowed by the ordi- *»>• jame principle as Uie previous i^come-tax except ^at it ex- tax. 

. . ** J . u • ^L .^ J ^u empted all incomes onder L.150 a year, that it amounted to only 
nary commissioners, and to bring the matter under the re- 7 J^^ ^^e poond sterling, or L.2, 18s. 4d. per cent, and that the 
view of the commissionersof appeal, whose sentence was nnal. assessment on farms in England was limited to a half, and in Soot- 
Infinite fraud and evasion were practised ; and nothing land to a third part of their rent. The measure was resorted to, 
could be more palpably unjust than the rule for estimating P»rUy to provide for the deficiency of revenue which then existed, 
farmers' incomes. But the peculiar circumstances of the "»f parUy to enable its autiior to undertake those great commercial 

«»«..»*.... ..«. ♦!,** ^i^^ ^^A^ ♦u;- '.•«;..«*:^A u^ ^^-^u.^it^^A ^^ reforms which he soon after effected. When first imposed, the 

country at the t^me made this injustice be subnaitted to ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^„ j.^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ thSugh pro- 

with comparatively little reluctance ; and, on the whole, the i^nged by Sir E. Peel, he did not intend that it should be per- 

provisions of the act were enforced better than could have petual, but that it should be repealed when the objects in view 

been anticipated. when it was granted were fully attained. 

This tax was repealed in 1802, after the peace of Amiens, Although, however, it has undergone various modifications, it 

having produced, at an average, about five mUiions and a "^^ 7' !^,^ ^ "*"* "^''''l,^®*^*! 'f ^ V* JS5^/PP**" V ^^ 

I //> ^ u ^ •' Mut (1859), to be very problematical. In 1853 it was most pro- 

noij annually. p^^jy extended to Ireland (16 and 17 Vict, c 34); and it was at 

In 1803, the income-tax, under the name of property- the same time assessed on aU incomes of L.100 and upvrards, but 

tax, was again revived. The assessment began, as before, at a lower rate on those below L.150 than on those above that 

on incomes so low as L.60 a year, and gradually increased limit. During the war with Russia it varied on incomes of L.150 

until the income reached L.150 a year, when it amounted ^^ upwards, from Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per pound. It was subse. 

to 5 per cent which was its highest nU^ An addition §jr^^r::2^Kr^ortSjliXr£,.Uo/*"''^^^^^ 
was made to this tax in I8O0 ; and m 1806, during the 

short-lived administration of Mr Fox and Lord Grenville, The schedules under which the tax is now charged are 

the assessment was raised to 10 per cent, on all incomes, the same as those in use previously to 1815. We subjoin an 

Account showing the Annual Amounts of Proper^ and Income charged under each Schedule of the Income-Tax Act 
in England^ Scotland^ and Ireland^ during the year ended 5ih April 1857-58, with the Amount cf Duty thereon. 
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Property and Inoome eharged in 


Anonnt 

of Datv 

ehargttd. 


Property and Income oharfed In 


Amount 
of DotT 
itharg«cL 


Bnglaod. 


Seotlaod. 


Ireland. 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


A 7^.. 


L. 
04,347,263 
24,425,964 
26,935,770 
69,110,522 
15,677,440 


L. 
11,657,882 
2,806,855 

6,856,106 
818,376 


L. 

11,952,285 

2,582,538 

1,408,980 

4,280,182 

942,340 


L. 
7,836,603 
920,030 
1,889,650 
5,171.844 
1,074,226 


L. 
101,942,863 
26,842,242 
28,083,017 
73,106.832 
16,569,055 


L. 
12,529,689 
3,397,366 

7,107,287 
869,627 


L. 

12.826,739 

2,804,248 

1,432,354 

4,510,470 

989,427 


L. 

8,703,301 
446,718 
860,865 

2,392,243 
510,127 


B 


C 


D 


B 

Total 


230,496,959 


22.139,219 


21,166,326 


16,892,353 


246,544,009 


23,903,968 


22,563,238 


7,918,254 
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The expense of collecting the tax varies inversely as 
the rates of duty. In 1853 it amounted to LJ2. 10s. 3d. 
per cent, and in 1855 to L.l, 16s. lid. per do. We sub- 
join an 

Account showing the JRaies of Duty, and the Gross and Nett 
amount of Dutr/y on Property and Income in each year from 
1842 to 1858 inclusive.— KB. From 1842 to 1853, the Tax 
affected Britain onlyy but since 1853 it hfis been extended to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. 



Team. 



1842 

1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 



1853 



Aatea of Daty. 



OitMBB Amonnt of Daty. 



1854 



1855 



1856 



1857 



1858 



7d. in the Pound on In-] 
comes of L.150 and| 
upwards (Great Bri- 
tain) 

» 

}f 
it 
»» 

n 
ft 
n 
>» 
» 

7d. in the Pound on In- 1 
comes of L.150 and! 
upwards, and 5d« from / 
L.100 to L.150, and 
. extended to Ireland... J 
'Is. 2d. in the Pound on] 
Incomes of L.150 1 
and upyrards, andf 
lOd. from L.lOO to 

L.150 

Is. 4d. in the Pound on 
Incomes of L.150 and 
upwards, lljd. from 
L.lOO to L.150 .. 

Incomes of L.150 and^ 
upwards, 7d. per 
Pound. Incomes be- 
ween L.lOO and L.150, f 
5d. per Pound from 
6th April 

Incomes of L.150 and 
upwards, 6d. per 
Pound from 5th 
April 



\ 



L. s. d. 

582,656 17 8 

5,436,365 13 10 

5,448,380 19 6 

6,306,458 15 5 

6,656,528 5 9 

5,703,790 5 6 

5,691,769 7 6 

5.669,876 9 6 

5,617,275 16 2 

5,538,880 2 2 

6,749,336 1 



6,816,990 1 



Nett Amonnt of Daty. 



d. 



582,037 17 11 



11,031,836 7 4 



16,402,901 14 11 



16,384,494 



11,767,306 



6,387,455 9 11 
5,329,600 16 3 
5,182,649 9 
6,543,682 
5,612,654 
5,485,164 
5,564,833 
5,510,859 17 11 
6,440,349 16 10 
5,652,770 8 10 



5,730,467 18 2 



8 
8 
3 
7 



9 
8 
6 

3 



10,922,266 16 9 



16,159,457 14 4 



6,812,232 






The principal evasions of the tax take place in the as- 
sessments under schedule D, that is, on those on trades 
and professions. And these are quite excessive. It is abun- 
dantjy certain, were the tax fairly assessed and collected, 
that schedule D would yield a much larger amount than 
schedule A, whereas it does not really yield more than 
about two-thirds the produce of the latter! This fact 
more than corroborates the statements we have previously 
made in regard to the extreme difficulty, or rather impos- 
sibility, of fairly assessing the tax. The truth is, that it 
sets the interest of the contributors in direct opposition to 
their duty ; and when such is the case, no second sight 
is necessary to foresee which will be sacrificed. It may 
well be doubted whether any attempt to enforce a more 
correct and general assessment of the tax under schedule 
D would add anything considerable to the revenue ; but 
there can be no manner of doubt that such an attempt, 
were it made, would give an enormous stimulus to chicane, 
frauds and perjury. And it is better to admit inequalities, 
than to attempt, and that ineffectually, to obviate them at 
such a cost. 

Sect. V. — Taxes on Property. 
It has sometimes been proposed to substitute a tax on 



property for taxes on income ; but such isubstitution would, Direct 
in most respects, be highly objectionable. A tax on pro- Taxes, 
perty would differ but little from a tax on capital, which '^— ^v^^ 
we have seen would be about the worst that can be de- A tax on 
vised. And though such were not the case, all, property 
or nearly all, the insuperable difficulties that have ff^l? , 

, -^ ' J . "^ ... . _ identical 

to be encountered in assessmg a tax on mcome ^.^ ^ ^^ 
stand in the way of an assessment on property, ^q capital. 
How is the capital of merchants, manufacturers, oould not 
shipowners, or farmers to be ascertained? And be fairly 
supposing (which can never be the case) that its a ae e wed. 
amount is learned, is it to be subjected to the same 
uniform rate of duty ? Are the owners of ships in 
dock or unemployed, of furnaces out of blast, and 
of lands out of lease, are merchants and &rmers 
engaged in unsuccessful speculations, to be all 
taxed as highly as they would be if their property 
was employed to the greatest advantage? And if 
the injustice of subjecting productive and compara- 
tively unproductive property to the same rate of 
duty be too obvious to be tolerated, on what prin- 
ciple are we to discriminate between them ? 

Property vested in books, pictures, statues. Would dis- 
superior houses, ornamental grounds and planta- courage in - 
tions, and so forth, does not really differ substan- d««try and 
tially in the manner of its disposal from that which ^^"J^"^*' 
is vested in carriages, horses, wines, and all that is 
above mere necessaries. And is such property to 
be treated in the same way as that which is vested 
in mills, ships, mines, and farms ? If so, the tax 
will discourage accumulation, whatever may be the 
object of the accumulators, as well as industry. 
It will, also, like the taille in France, make people 
conceal their wealth and affect poverty ; and the 
reality in such cases soon harmonises with appear- 
ances. 

Pamper videri vuU OVnna, 6t e$t pauper. 

In such circumstances people would be tempted, Would 
or rather all but compelled, to send their savings ^^^^ **P^- 
abroad. Were Britain subjected to a scourge of this ^ *^«*^' 
sort, it requires no gifl of prophecy to foretell that 
in a few years she would seem as if she had been 
visited by the destroying angel. Those noble 
residences that embellish all parts of die country 
would decay, and be abandoned ; the woods by which 
it is sheltered, and which give it so rich and luxuri- 
ous an appearance would be cut down ; everything orna- 
mental would be proscribed ; and all of the wreck that could 
be scraped together would be sent across the Channel or the 
Atlantic, to beautify and fertilise the Continental or Ameri- 
can states. And yet, strange to say, this, and the other 
direct taxes, whose destructive influence we have endea- 
voured to illustrate, are the nostrums which itinerant ora- 
tors and demagogues recommend as infallible specifics, by 
which to improve the condition of the working classes ! But 
we hardly think the latter will be so easily duped. That 
the paralysing influence of these taxes would be ex- 
perienced, in the first instance, by capitalists and men of 
property, is most true ; but you cannot injure them with- 
out at the same time injuring those who depend upon them. 
The welfare of the one class rests on that of the other ; 
and to separate them even in imagination, infers a total 
ignorance of the most obvious principles. 

It is of little use, after these decisive considerations, to Would be 
dwell on others. But it is obvious that the project for in tiie last 
taxing property, supposing it were to be carried into J^p"®® ?"*" 
effect, would entirely subvert the relations that at present ^•'Lgf 
subsist among the various ranks and classes of the com- 
munity. Suppose that the same sums that have been laid 
out on the education and training of lawyers and physicians, 
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who are making certain incomes by their profession, have 
been vested by other parties in businesses that yield an 
equal annual profit. Where, may we ask, would be the 
justice or common sense of taxing the tradesmen and ex- 
empting the professional men ? Because, we shall be told, 
the property of the former is realised and tangible, which 
that of the latter is not ! But though the best, or rather 
the only one that can be given, this answer will not bear 
handling. Probably, indeed, the incomes of the lawyers 
and physicians may be better secured than those of the 
others. They are, no doubt, exposed to accidents and 
casualties ; but so are mills, ships, mines, railways, and 
roost descriptions of property ; and the same system of in- 
surance that provides against contingencies happening to 
the latter, will also provide against those that happen to the 
former. Nothing, therefore, could be more unjust than the 
proposed plan, were it practicable, which, happily, it is not, 
to act upon it It would exempt certain classes of persons 
from burdens, to impose them on other classes who are 
equally entitled to protection, and who, it is needless to add, 
should only bear their fair share of the general burden. A 
bishop with a palace and L.6000 or L. 10,000 a year, a lord 
chancellor, a chief-justice, or a field-marshal may have no 
property ; and under this precious project these high func- 
tionaries would enjoy an immimity fix)m that taxation which 
is to fall with its Rill weight on the owner of a cottage or 
patch of land, the depositor of a few pounds in a savings 
bank, or the annuitant deriving a pittance of some L.l or 
hSi from an investment in the funds. But it is needless, 
even if our space permitted, to dwell further on a quackish 
device of this sort Its only claim to notice is derived from 
the eminence of some of those who have condescended to 
become its apologists. But despite all that rhetoricians may 
say inHts favour, its palpable injustice, and the ruinous 
consequences which it would not fail to produce, are a suf- 
ficient guarantee against its being adopted. 



PARY III. 

INDIRECT TAXES. 

Sect. I. — Advantages and Disadvantages of Indirect Taxes, 

Reaiont re- Though most governments have had recourse to direct 
oommend- taxes, they have rarely, at least in Europe, formed the sole 
*°^it!** ^T ^^ ^^^" principal source of their revenue. Indirect taxes 
todirMt ^ ^^^^ almost invariably been the greatest favourites both of 
princes and subjects ; and there are very sufiicient reasons 
why this should be the case. The burden of direct taxa- 
tion is palpable and obvious. It admits of no species of 
disguise or concealment, but makes every one fully sensible 
of the exact amount of income taken firom him by govern- 
ment. We are all, however, extremely averse from part- 
ing with property, except we obtain some more acceptable 
equivalent in its stead. And as the benefits derived from 
the institution of government, tiiough of the highest im- 
portance, are not so very obvious or striking as to be easily 
and readily felt and appreciated by the bulk of the people, 
there is, in the great majority of cases, a decided disinclin- 
ation to the payment of direct taxes. It is principally for 
this reason that recourse has so generally been had to those 
that are indirect. Instead of exciting the prejudices of 
their subjects by openly demanding a specific portion of 
their incomes, governments have taxed the articles on 
which these incomes are usually expended. This ingenious 
plan conceals the amount of taxation, and makes its pay- 



ment in some measure voluntary. The tax being generally indirect 
paid, in the first instance, by the producers, the purchasers Taxes, 
confound it with the natural price of the commodity. No 
separate demand being made upon them for the tax, it 
escapes their recollection ; and the article which they re- 
ceive seems the fair equivalent of the sacrifice made in 
acquiring it' Such taxes have also the advantage of being 
paid by degrees, in small portions, at the time when the 
commodities are wanted for con9umption, or when it is most 
convenient for the consumers to pay them. 

Besides their greater facility of imposition, indirect taxes Moderate 
have the further advantage of acting as a powerful stimulus ^i><^irfict 
to industry. " Dans la perception directe," says the Marquis '**?*^''* 
Gamier, " Timpot se montre sans nul diguisement ; il vient ^Jitry. *°" 
sans 6tre attendu, k cause de I'iroprevoyance si ordinaire 
au commun dea hommes et il apporte toujours avec lui de la 
g^ne et du d^couragement Mais Timpot indirect, en ajou- 
tant successivement un surcroit de prix aux articles de 
consommation g6nerale et journalidre, au moment oil tons 
les membres de la societe ont contract^ Thabitude des ses 
consommations, rend ses divers articles un peu plus cou- 
teux k acquerir, c'est-&-dire, qu'l donne lieu k ce qu'il faille, 
pour se les procurer, un surcroit proportionn6 de travail et 
dindunrie. Or, si cet impSt est mesurS de maniere d nepas 
aUer jusques d dScourager la consommation^ ne semble- 
t-il pas, dans ce cas, agir comme un stimulant universel 
sur la partie active et industrieuse de la societe, qui Texcite 
k un redoublement d'effbrts, pour n'etre pas obligS de re- 
noncer k des jouissances que I'habitude lui a rendues pres- 
que necessaires, et qui, en consequence, donne un plus 
grand d^veloppement aux facultes productives du travail et 
aux ressources de Tindustrie ? Ne doit-il pas en r^ulter, 

3u'apr^s Timpot, il y a la meme somme de travail et d'in- 
ustrie qu'auparavant pour fournir aux besoins et aux jouis- 
sances habituelles des hommes qui composent la classe 
laborieuse, plus la somme de travail et d'industrie qui a du 
pourvoir au surcroit de prix destin6 k I'impot ? Or, cet 
impot, ou ce surcroit de produit que se paye, 6tant depense 
par le gouvernement qui le recueille, sert k alimenter une 
nouvelle classe des consommateurs, qui ferment des de- 
mandes que rimpot les met k porte de payer." {Preface a 
la Traduction de la Richesse des Nations^ tome i. p. 66, 
6d. 2de.) 

It may, however, be assumed that moderate taxes on 
income, provided they were fairly assessed, would have 
about the same influence in stimulating economy that 
Gamier ascribes to taxes on expenditure. But it must be 
kept in mind that this is their whole effect It is different, 
however, with taxes on expenditure, and the difference is 
of fundamental importance. When a tax or duty is laid 
upon a commodity, the wits and energies of its producers, 
in every part of the kingdom, are forthwith directed to the 
various methods of its production ; they are carefully ana- 
lyzed and reflected upon in every point of view, and thou- 
sands of eflbrts are simultaneously made to reduce its cost, 
so that the producers may be able to pay the tax without 
raising its price or narrowing its supply. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the influence which judiciously imposed taxes 
on commodities exert in the way now stated over their 
production. Everybody knows that it is most powerful; 
and, in the great majority of cases, they more than nullify 
the contrary effect of an increase of taxation. 

It is not, of course, meant to deny that taxes on com- 
modities labour under certain disadvantages. That, how- 
ever, is not a defect peculiar to them, but which attaches 
to all taxes. It is impossible to name one to which objec- 
tions of one sort or otlier may not be made. But it is 



^ Kero was luppoaed to have abolished the duty of 4 per cent, on the slaves sold in Rome, when he really did no more than order 
it to be paid by the seller instead of the buyer. *' iS«m»M«m," says Tacitus, " speeis magU quam vi; quia eum venditor pendere jub^retur, 
in partem pntH tmptorihw accreteebat,** (AnnaL, lib. ziii., cap. 32.) 
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Indirect sufficient to vindicate the superiority of indirect taxes, that 
Taxes, the injurious influence attributed to them has been greatly 
^*^/^^ exaggerated ; that when properly imposed, and confined 
within reasonable bounds, they act as powerful incentives 
to invention as well as economy; and that, when most mis- 
chievous, they are innocuous compared with direct taxes on 
property, income, and so forth. 
Disturb the It is idleged of taxes on commodities, that they alter the 
natural dis- natural distribution of the capital and industry of a country, 
^^^^^^i?"l and force them into less advantageous channels ; because, 
^ ^^ ' as already seen, when a tax is laid on a particular class of 
commodities, the producers, if they cannot defray it by 
greater ingenuity and economy, raise the price of the articles 
by diminishing their supply in tlie market, and transferring 
a portion of the capital employed in their production to 
other businesses. But this effect, if it be ever sensible, is 
experienced only on the first imposition of a duty ; for, afler 
a short while, the tax is blended with the cost of produc- 
tion, and has no farther influence over the distribution of 
capital. 

It is, moreover, alleged that duties on commodities being 
almost always paid by the producers before they sell 
them to the consumers, the prices paid by the latter are 
ereater ex- ''^c*'C**ed not only by Uie amount of the duties, But also 
tent than hy the profits accruing to the manufacturers by whom 
the amount they have been advanced. But though this circumstance 
of the tax. may sometimes operate to increase prices, its influence in 
this respect has been absurdly overrated by Richardson, 
Say, Sismondi, and others.^ The latter has calculated 
that a tax of 4000 francs, paid originally by a manufac- 
turer whose profits were 10 per cent, would, if the 'ma- 
nufactured commodity only passed through the hands of 
five different persons before reaching the consumer, cost 
the latter tlie sum of 6734 francs. This calculation pro- 
ceeds on the supposition, that he who first advanced the 
tax would receive from the next manufacturer 4400 francs, 
and he, again, from the next 4840 francs ; so that at each 
step 10 per cent on its value should be added to it '' But 
this," as Ricardo has justly observed, *' is to suppose that 
the value of the tax would be accumulating at compound 
interest ; not at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, but at 
an absolute rate of 10 per cent, at every step of its pro- 
gress. Sismondi's statement would be correct, if five years 
elapsed between the first advance of the tax and the sale 
of the taxed commodity to tlie consumer ; but if one year 
only elapsed, a remuneration of 400 francs, instead of 
2734, would give a profit at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum to all who had contributed to the advance of the 
tax, whether the commodity had passed through the hands 
of five manufacturers or fifly" {Princ^ftles^ &c., 3d edit 
p. 459). 

The encouragement they sometimes give to smuggling 
is the worst effect of duties on commodities. ^' They 
tempt," says Adam Smith, ** persons to violate the laws 
of their country, who are firequently incapable of violat- 
ing those of natural justice, and who would have been 
in every respect excellent citizens had not the laws of 
their country made that a crime which nature never meant 
to be so'' (p. 378). In consequence of this tendency, 
such duties require the employment of a number of re- 
venue officers ; and as tliey expose the producers of the 
taxed articles to considerable inconvenience and hardship 
from domiciliary visits, they indemnify themselves by making 
a corresponding addition to the price of their goods. But 
these, after all, are not so much oonseauences of duties on 
commodities, as of their abuse, or of their being carried to 
an oppressive extent So long as they are confined within 
reasonable limits, the temptation which they create to en- 
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gage in illegal transactions may he very easily obviated. 
And it will be immediately seen, that duties so restricted 
are uniformly more productive than those which are carried 
to such a height as to hold out any great encouragement to 
smuggling. 

It may be said that duties on commodities do not fall on 
individuals in proportion to their means of paying them ; 
and that, while they press with undue severity on persons 
with large families, or who occupy prominent stations, they 
may be almost wholly avoided by rich misers and those in 
obscure stations. But in taxation we have only a choice of 
difficulties. However desirable, we have shown that it 
is quite impossible to tax individuals in proportion to their 
incomes; and that any attempt to impose an equal in- 
come-tax would be sure to &il, and be attended with dis- 
astrous results. We must, therefore, resort to the best 
practicable taxes ; that is, to duties on commodities. And 
it does not really appear, for the reasons previously stated, 
that they can be considered as either unjust or oppressive. 
If duties be laid on sugar or wine, those who abstain from 
their use will, of course, escape them; surely, however, 
those who use such articles have no good right to complain 
of this, seeing that they may also, by being equally self- 
denying, exempt themselves from the duties. 

Sect. II. — Inquiry into the Incidence and Effect of 

Indirect Taxes. 

1. Taxes on Commodities. — With regard to the influence Taxes on a 
of taxes on commodities, it is clear that if a duty be laid on particular 
one commodity, and not on others, its price, unless some «>"™odity. 
corresponding facility be at the same time given to its 
production, will sustain an equal rise ; for if it did not so 

rise, the profits of its producers would be sunk below the 
common level, and their business would be abandoned. 
But it depends on the circumstance of the commodity being 
of the class denominated luxuries whether a tax on it will 
fall wholly on the consumers. Taxes on necessaries, con- 
sumed by landlords and capitalists, or by the wealthier 
classes, are wholly defrayed by them. This, however, is 
very rarely the case with taxes on such necessaries as are 
reauired for the use of the labourers ; for they are gene- 
rally made up to the latter by a proportional increase of 
wages, or partly in that way, and partly by infusing a 
greater spirit of industry and economy into the labourer. 
Hence it is seldom possible to predicate at the outset what 
will be the ultimate effect of a tax on such articles as enter 
into the subsistence of the poor, inasmuch as that depends 
on a great variety of circumstances, which it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to estimate beforehand. But this 
is never the case with duties on costly articles, suchj as 
coaches, race-horses and hounds, pictures, statues, vases, 
and so forth, or on articles consumed only by the rich and 
the great Such duties may, indeed, and most probably 
wiU, even in their case, reduce or limit the demand for the 
articles on which they are laid. But whether this be so 
or not, the taxed articles being wholly superfluous, and 
nowise necessary for the subsistence of those by whom they 
are bought, the latter have no means or power by which 
to shifk any portion of the tax with which they are charged 
from themselves to any one else. But it is nevertheless 
indispensable that the greatest moderation be observed in 
imposing such duties, for otherwise they invariably tempt 
the wealthier classes to evade them by resorting to other 
countries ; and usually, also, induce some of them to take 
their capitals along with them. 

2. Ad valorem Truces on Commodities.'^An equal ad 
valorem duty, were it laid on all descriptions of commodi- 



^ It may be said to have been burlesqued in some statements made by the Liverpool Financial Association, which are so very wide 
the mark as not to require any notioe. 
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Indirect ties would, of course, affect them all to the same extent. And 
l^xes. it was universally supposed, down to the publication of 
VM^^^i^/ the edition of lAe Weakh ^ Nations by the author of 
Ad vtUarnm this article, that the imposition of 'such a duty would in no 
taxes on degree modify or change the relation or proportion which 
commodities previously bore lo each other. But though 
such a duty would afiect commodities in the same pro- 
portion, it would not affect the profits of their producers in 
the same, but in very different proportions ; and it is by 
the degree in which die latter are affected that the relation 
of commodities to each other is determined. If all classes 
of producers uniformly employed the same proportions of 
fixed and circulating capita),^ an equal ad wdorem duty 
would affect them all eaually, and the values of their pro* 
ducts, as compared with each other, would not be affected 
by its imposition. But this is not the actual state of things ; 
different sorts of commodities are produced by the agency 
of very different proportions of fixed and circulating capi- 
tal ; and hence, were an equal ad valorem duty laid on 
them all, it would not affect profits equally, and would con- 
sequently cause a transfer of capital firom one business to 
another, and a variation in the value of commodities, rais- 
ing some and sinking others. To illustrate this, assuming 
that profits are 10 per cent., let it be supposed, in the first 
place, that A advances L.1000 in wages at the commence- 
ment of the year, and that he receives the produce, which 
must, by the supposition, be worth, at least, L. 11 00 at the 
end of the year ; in the second place, let it be supposed 
that B has a capital of L.l 1,000 vested in a highly dura- 
ble machine, which is capable of performing its work with- 
out any, or with but very little, manual labour ; the annual 
produce of this noachine being, it is obvious, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, wholly, or all but wholly, made up 
of profits, and necessarily selling for about L.l 100 ; and 
lastly, let it be supposed that an equal ad valorem duty of 
10 per cent, is laid on commodities. Now, it is plain that 
in this case A and B will each bring, at the end of the 
year, commodities worth L.l 100 to market, and will there- 
fore be respectively taxed L.110. But L.100 only of the 
value of A's goods consists of profits, the rest consisting 
of the capital laid out on wages ; whereas the whole value 
of B's goods consists of profits. Hence it results, that 
while the duty would swallow up the whole of A's fNro- 
fits and L.10 of his capital, it would only take 10 per 
cent of B's profits. We have chosen a case that seto 
the unequal operation of the tax in a striking point of 
view. But whenever there was any considerable difference 
in the proportions of fixed and circukting a^ital employed 
in producing different commodities, an equal ad valorem 
duty woukl operate in the way now pointed out. Such a 
duty would, therdbre, be among the worst that could be 
imposed, it would cause an immediate derangement in 
all the channels of industry, and in the value of most 
descriptions of commodities. Capital would be driven 
from employments principally carried on by hand to those 
principally carried on by machinery ; and while the value 
of die commodities produced by the former would rise, the 
value of those produced by the latter would fall, until they 
had been adjusted so as to yield the same rate of profit to 
the producers. 

It has been contended by some economists^ that sup- 
posing an ad valorem duty not to change the relation of 
commodities to each other, it would notwithstanding occa- 
sion a universal rise of price proportioned to the duty.' Mr 
James Mill, who has treated this subject at the greatest 
length, contends that this result would be occasioned by an 
increased nipklity of drcolation, and not by any change in 
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the production of commodities. But it may be easily shown, 
supposing the hypothesis on which the question has been 
argued to be well founded, that an ad vcdarem duty would 
not have the effect ascribed to it Suppose that a duty of 
10 per cent is laid on all commodities, and let us endea* 
vour, by tracing its operation, to discover whether it would 
really have any influence over their price, assuming, for the 
moment, that it has no influence over their rektUve values. 
The duty must either be laid upon those who buy commo- 
dities, or upon those who sell them. Suppose, then, that 
A goes to Duy a commodity, with twenty shillings in his 
pocket : if the government officers take two shillings of this 
sum, A will, ofcourse, have only eighteen shillings to offer 
for the commodity for which on fi>rmer occasions he paid 
twenty shillings ; but as the government agents will come 
into market with the money they have got from him, the 
obvious result will be, that he will get nine-tenths of the 
commodity for his eighteen shillings, and that the officers 
will get the other tenth for their two shillings ; so that there 
is no room or ground for any, even the smallest, change 
taking place in its price. Suppose now that the duty, in* 
stead of being laid on the buyer, is laid on the seller ; in 
this case, the person who received the twenty shillings from 
A would have to pay two of them to a tax-gatherer ; and 
therefore it is plain, that when he went to market he would 
have only nine-tenths of the money in his pocket which he 
would have had if no duty had been imposed ; though, 
as the government agents would, as before, go to market 
with the other tenth, the same result would take place, 
and prices would continue invariable. 

It may also be observed, that though the determination 
of the question, with respect to the incidence of an equal 
ad valorem duty on commodities, be of considerable im- 
portance in regard to the theory of the science, it is one 
that can never be brought to any practical test An eoual 
ad valorem duty might perhaps be imposed with consider- 
able fairness on some commcNlities imported firom abroad ; 
but it is quite out of the question to suppose that such a 
duty, even were it as desirable as it is the reverse, should 
ever be imposed on the infinite varieties of commodities 
produced within any extensive country. The greatest 
imaginable number of the most skilful and zealous officers 
would not suffice either to assess or to collect such a duty. 

The duties oh commodities in this country are divided 
into those charged on certain articles produced at home, 
denominated Excise Duties, and those charged on imported 
articles, or Customs Duties. 

8. Excise DuUesj^-We have given, under this head, in Excise 
a previous part of this work, some account of the origin of duties, 
this class of duties, and of the mode in which they are im- 
posed. Here, therefore^ it is enough to lay the folbwing 
statements before the reader :— 

Account of the Quantities of the Articles charged ttith 
Duties of Estcise in the United Kingdom^ in the year 
ended ^\st March 1859, with the Rates if Duty ^ and 
the Produce of the Duties .- — 





QoantKiee. 


lutes of 
Daty. 


Prodneeof 
Duty. 


Spirits (g^ons) 

Malt (bushels) 

Hods Hbs.) 


88.198,984 

42,794,044 | 

63,125,101 
199,015,820 


88. 

8s. 7d. and 9s. 
phu 6 per ct. 
2d. 


L.9.177,667 

1 5,800,669 

464,842 
1,306,039 


Paper (do.).... M 


T< 


)fal 


. L. 16,749,117 











Exclusive of the above, the duties on licenses, railways, 



> It is, of course, Uken for granted that the fixed capitals are of the same degree of durability, and that the circulating capitals are 
returnable in the same periods. 
2 Kicardo's PrmcipUt of Political Hconomf, dd ed., p. 281 ; Hill's NomSnU, 2d sd., p. 272. 
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hackney carriages, and race-horaes, are usually reckoned 
among the excise duties. But they have no ciium to be so 
classed, except that they are assessed and collected by the 
same officers. For full details with respect to these duties, 
the reader is referred to the treatise On Taxation by the 
author of this article. 

The excise duties that were formerly imposed on salt, 
beer, soap, glass, leather, candles, bricks, and other less 
important articles, have been repealed within these few 
years. And we doubt whether there be one of the exist- 
ing duties of which it can be justly said, that it is assessed 
on an improper article, or that it is too high, or operates 
injuriously on the manufacture of the article. Whatever 
may have been the case formerly, the excise is now fully 
entitled to the eulogium passed upon it by Arthur Young. 
** Excises," said he, '* are by much the fairest, most eauid, 
and least burdensome of all taxes. They are paid volun- 
tarily. Not a shilling is contributed but in proportion to 
the free consumption. The Dutch, who have been deser-i 
vedly esteemed the wisest nation in Europe in all matters 
of taxation, have been enabled to preserve their industry, 
under burdens of which we have no experience, and 
scarcely any conception, principally by their having adopted 
this mode of taxation. {Political Ariihmetic^ Part II., 
p. 46.) 

It may, indeed, be made a question whether the excise 
duties have not been too much reduced. Those on salt 
and soap, for example, had they been properly assessed, and 
not too heavy, would have produced a large amount of 
revenue, with but little inconvenience. A duty of 15s. a 
bushel on salt was, indeed, most oppressive. But nothing 
of the sort could have been alleged of the duty had it been 
3s., or even 5s. a bushel ; and yet there is good reason for 
thinking that the lower would have been more productive 
than the higher duty. To repeal a tax, especially if it 
press on an article in general demand, is always an accept- 
able measure, and is apt to be hastily agreed to by a weak 
or popularity-hunting government But before proceeding 
to repeal any tax, it should be inquired, can its produce be 
spared ? and if not, how is it to be replaced ? Nothing can 
be more futile than the repeal of a tax, if we have to 
impose in its stead another that is equally, or more than 
equally, obfectionable. 

4. CwiomS'Duiies, or JDuHes on the Importation and 
Exportation of Commodities, — These, like all other duties, 
are paid by the consumers of the articles on which they are 
laid. When, therefore, a government lays a duty on the 
foreign commodities which enter its ports, the duty falls 
entirely on its own subjects, by whom they are purchased ; 
for the foreigners would not supply them unless they got 
their full price, exclusive of the tax. And, for the same 
reason, when a government lays a duty on the commodities 
which its subjects are about to export, the duty does not 
fall on them, but on the foreigners by whom they are 
bought. If, therefore, it were possible for a nation to raise 
a suifficlent revenue by laying duties on the commodities 
which it exports, such revenue would be wholly derived from 
others, while it would be entirely relieved from the burden 
of taxation. No doubt, however, were a country which has 
no peculiar facilities of production, to attempt to raise a re- 
venue by laying duties on exports, other states would do 
the same ; and as the imports are almost always as great, 
and commonly, indeed, much greater than the exports, a 
country which should adopt a system of this sort, would, 
most likely, lose as much on the one hand as it gained 
on the other, or more. But when a country has any ex- 
elusive advantages in the production of one or more descrip- 
tions of commodities, duties on their exportation would 
seem, if cautiously imposed, to be among the best that can 
^ "" imagined. They must not, however, be carried to such 
Tht as to equal the peculiar advantages enjoyed in 
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their production, nor to diminish materially the demand Indifcet 
for them in foreign countries. But supposing that these Taxes, 
limitations are kept in view, they seem to be, in most re- 
spects, unexceptionable. 

It may be said, perhaps, that there are either none, or 
but few artides of the kind now referred to. But they 
are a good deal more numerous than is usually supposed. 
And in proof of this we may specify the tea of China, the 
opium of Hindostan, the finer wines of France, and the 
coal, and perhaps also the iron and some of the manufactured 
goods of England. 

The Chinese lay a duty of about l^d. per lb. on tea when 
exported ; and it has never been alleged that this duty has 
the smallest influence over its exportation. It might, in- 
deed, be easily raised to 3d. or 4d. per lb.; and were the 
Chinese government as powerful as that of England or 
France, we have little doubt that this would be done, and 
the imperial exchecjuer replenished by the greater duty 
paid by the '' barbarian" tea-drinkers of Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The tax on the opium sent from India is a still more 
striking instance of an unobjectionable duty on exports. 
It yields a large revenue to India, while, by raising the 
price of opium, it tends to lessen its oonsumpUon by the 
Chinese, to whom, if taken in excess, it would be highly 
injurious. Hence it is beneficial, alike as a fiscal and a 
sanitary engine. 

Though it be difficult, if not impossible, to find another 
article so well suited as opium to be charged with a duty 
on exportation, yet there is probably no country which 
has not some article of the sort The superior wines of Wines of 
France seem to belong to this class ; and we doubt, sup- France, 
posing them to be charged with an ad valorem duty of 10 
or 15 per cent, whether the quantities of them sent abroad 
would be materially affected. 

It has been proposed to impose a duty on all coal exported Coal of 
from the United Kingdom ; and, as the question in regard England, 
to the exhaustion of the mines need not be insisted upon, 
the policy of such a duty would mainly depend on the fact, 
whether British coal be necessary, or of considerable con- 
sequence, to the progress of roanufiictures, arts, and navi- 
gation in foreign countries. If it be, then certainly it 
would be good policy to preserve the [superiority which we 
derive fit)m the possession of coal by prohibiting its ex- 
portation, or burdening it when exported with a consider- 
able duty. But if the possession of British coal be not 
necessary, or of considerable importance to the foreigner, 
such prohibition or duty would encourage the working of 
foreign mines and discourage our own, without yielding 
any corresponding advantage. We are told that it is not 
easy to pronounce positively how the fact stands. On the 
whole, however, there does not appear to be much room 
for doubting that a supply oi British coal, though not, per- 
haps, indbpensable, is of the greatest service to the fo- 
reigner, and enables him to prosecute with advantage 
various undertakings in which he could not otherwise en- 
gage with much chance of success. The coal of Belgium 
is not so good as that of England, and is too far inland to 
come into successful competition with ours in the market 
of the world ; and the same may be said of the coal of the 
United States. The latter, indeed, fiur from supplying others 
with coal, are large importers of English coal, having taken 
firom us in 1 8*58 no fower than 301,004 tons. Such being 
the case, we have always regarded the repeal, in 1845, of 
the duty of 4s. a ton on coal when exported as a most un- 
wise proceeding. Its retention would not have materially 
affected the exportation of coal, at the same time that it 
would have yielded a considerable amount of revenue, 
wholly derived from the foreigner. But British coal is, in 
consequence of ^ the vast extension of steam-navigation, of 
incomparably more importance to our foreign rivw at pre- 
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lodireet sent than in 1845 ; and being bo, the imposition of a duty 
T«z«. of 6b. or Ts. a ton on it when exported would be an ex- 

^^^"V'^ pedient measure. It will be no holiday task to show how 
a revenue of L.1,500,000 or L.2,000y000 a year may be 
raised with less inconvenience. 

It may be said that to tax coal, when exported, would be 
an ungracious f»'oceeding towards foreigners, and might 
indispose them to make those advances towards a more 
liberal commercial policy, that are so much to be desired. 
But in matters of this sort nations should adopt and follow 
out that line of conduct which is most for their peculiar ad- 
vantage. We renounced the protective system, not firom 
any wish to conciliate or benefit others, but because we 
felt satisfied that we should gain by doing so. And we 
may be assured that, if the French and other nations follow 
our example, it will be from a regard to their own interests, 
and not from courtesy or gratitude to us. 

These observations may perhaps be enough to show 
under what conditions and limitations duties may be ad- 
vantageously laid on exports. So long, indeed, as the 
mercantile or protective system was in the ascendant, any 
proposal for their impositipn would have been scouted on 
ail liands. And since its overthrow, they have been re- 

farded with much jealousy by most writers on finance, 
iut when the articles on which duties are to be imposed 
are of the proper description, and the duties are properly 
limited, there can be no better |taxes. It has been said 
by some authorities to whom great deference is due, that 
our raw and wrought metals, cotton stufis and yam, and 
other important articles, might be charged, on being ex- 
ported, with a duty of 6 or 6 per cent Probably this may 
be the case ; but, at all events, nothing of the sort should 
be attempted without mature inquiry and consideration. 

Duties on On the whole, however, there is no great reason to think, 
imports; except in a few anomalous cases, that duties on exports 
will ever be made productive of any very considerable 
adTtn- amount of revenue. Hence it is satisfiu:tory to know that 
tagesof. moderate duties on imports are about the most produc- 
tive and least objectionable of taxes. They are collected 
with the greatest possible facility, involving no inquiry 
into the circumstances of individuals, as is the case with 
taxes on income or property ; nor any interference of any 
sort with the processes carried on in the arts, as is the 
case with certain excise duties. By allowing imported 
goods to be lodged in bonded warehouses, under the joint 
locks of the king and the importer, the revenue is protected 
without its being necessary for the importer to pay the 
duties till the goods be withdrawn for consumption; so 
that, as already stated, but little additional capital is re- 
quired by the importing merchant, and little addition is 
made to the price of the goods through the previous ad- 
vance of the duties. The total gross receipt of the customs- 
revenue of the United Kingdom amounted, during the year 
ending the 31st March 1858, to L.23,603,770, collected at 
an expense of L.3, lis. 6d. per cent, on the gross, and of 
L^, 12s. 6d. on the nett receipts ; and we will venture to 
affirm that no equal amount of revenue was ever raised in 
any country, or in any period of time, with so Uttle diffi- 
culty and inconvenience. 

The customs duties being imposed on a great variety of ar- 
ticles, it is said that such of them as produce trifling amounts 
of revenue should be repealed, and there can be little doubt 
that the rate of duty might in some cases be beneficially mo* 
dified. On the whole, however, the footine on which these 
duties are at present (1859) placed, is so advantageous, that 
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the less, probably, they are interfered with the better. But it 
is, at the same time, abundantly certain that they might be 
increased so as to produce a large additional revenue with 
comparatively little inconvenience either to our trade or 
anything else. And it will, we are well convinced, be 
found, in the event of any considerable increase of revenue 
being required, that it may be far more easily and profit- 
ably raised by judicious changes in the duties of customs 
and excise, especially the former, than by any other means 
to which it is possible to have recourse. 

Duties on imports and exports have been levied in almost 
every country which has bad any foreign commerce. The 
Athenians laid a tax of A^^th on the com and other mer- 
chandise imported from foreign countries, and also on se- 
veral of the commodities exported firom Attica.^ The 
portoriiij^ or customs payable on the commodities imported 
into and exported from the different ports of the Roman Costoms- 
empire, formed a very ancient and important part of the ^^tiM in 
public revenue. They were imposed, as Tacitus has ob- ^°^®« 
served, when the spirit of liberty ran highest among the 
people. A cansulibus et tribunis jdehia inUituUBy acri eiiam 
populi JSomani turn libertate. {AnnaL lib. xiii. cap. 50.) 
The rates at which they were charged were fluctuating and 
various, and little is now known respecting them. Cicero 
informs us (in ii. Ver. cap. 75) that the duties on com 
exported from the ports of Sicily were in his time 5 per 
cenL Under the imperial government the amount of the 
parUnia depended as much on the caprice of tlie prince 
as on the exigencies of the state. Though sometimes 
diminished, they were never entirely remitted, and were 
much more fi'equently enlarged. Under the Byzantine 
emperors they were as high as 12} per cent. (Burman. 
De Vectigalibus Pop. Rom, cap. v.) 

Customs seem to have existed in England before the 
Conquest. But the king's first claim to them was estab- 
lished by statute, 3d Edward I. The inconveniences 
arising from the multiplicity of the various separate acts 
relative to the customs caused Mr Pitt to introduce a bill, 
in 1787, for their consolidation. This bill was passed into 
a law, and several similar consolidations have since been 
effected. The last was by a statute passed in 1855, to 
which are subjoined tables, containing lists, ranged in al- 
phabetical order, of the various articles of import and ex- 
port, with the duties payable on each, and the drawbacks 
allowed on the exportation of particular kinds of British 
goods. See these lists, with the subsequent modifications, 
in the Commercial Dictionary^ article Tariffi 

5. Tctxes OH Raw Produce. — The question respecting ^^^<>n 
the ultimate incidence of taxes laid on the raw produce oi'^^ P'^ 
the soil, is one of considerable nicety and difficulty. If ^^* 
land yielded no surplus to its possessors above the or-^^^^ 
dinary profit of the capital employed in its cultivation, the 
imposition of a tax on its produce, such, fi>r example, as 
titlie, would occasion an equivalent increase of price. 
The level of profit may be temporarily, but it cannot 
be permanently elevated or depressed in any particular 
branch of industry. And as there is no reason why agri- 
culturists should be contented with lower profits than are 
realised in other employments, as soon as a tithe was im- 
posed they would set about transferring a portion of their 
stock to some more lucrative business ; and this transfer 
would continue until the diminution of supply raised prices 
to their proper level, and restored the equilibrium of profit. 
In such a state of things, tithe would make a precisely 
equivalent addition to the price of raw produce. But after 



1 Anaehanis'i Tra/vilt, W., p. 375, Eng. Trani. The qnantity of com niaally Imported from the coantries on the Eoxlne into Athens 
•motmted to about 400,000 medimni. Bee CUrke On iU Connection betwem the Roman and EnffUth Coint, p. 28. 

' '* Httic vero proprie veeUgaHs denomlDatio ooavenit, quippe pio vehendie mercibai (undo veetiffal), toluto." (Barman, Ik VeeU^ 
aaiCbtu Fop. Rom., ctp. v.) 
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▼arious qualities of soil have been bronght under cultiva- 
tion, and renu have, in consequence, been generally intro- 
duced, it is not so easy to trace the ultimate incidence and 
effect of tithes. They then appear to occasion a diminution 
of rent rather than a rise of prices. Farms which are 
tithe-free always bring a higher rent than such as are sub- 
ject to that charge ; and it is naturally concluded that, were 
tithes abolished, the depressed rents would be raised to the 
same level as the others. For this reason, in an advanced 
stage of society, tithe has not been considered as mcreasing 
the price of raw produce to the consumer, but as falling on 
rent, and as diverting a portion of it into the pockets of 
its rightful owners, the clergymen and lay impropriators. 
** Taxes upon the produce of land,'' says Adam Smith, 
** are in reality taxes upon rent, and, though they may be 
originally advanced by the fanner, are finally paid by the 
landlord. When a certain portion of the produce is to be 
paid away for a tax, the fisurmer computes, as well as he can, 
what the value of this portion is, one year with another, 
likely to amount to, ana he makes a proportional abate- 
ment in the rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord. 
There is no farmer who does not compute beforehand what 
the churdi-tithe, which is a land-tax of thb kind, is, one 
year with another, likely to amount to." 

Conclusive, however, as this statement appears on a 
first view, it is only under certain conditions and limi- 
tations that it holds good. It has been repeatedly shown, 
that a very large proportion of the raw produce raised in 
every extenuve country is produced by means of capital 
laid out on the land in the view of obuining the cus- 
tomary profit of the time, and without its yielding any 
rent. It must also be observed, that the cost of produc- 
ing this portion of the required supply of nw produce 
determines the price of the rest: for it is produced under 
the most unfavourable circumstances ; and unless its pro- 
ducers were repaid their expenses and profits, it would 
not be brought to market, and a scarcity would ensue. 
But when a tithe is imposed, it affects, of course, the pro- 
ducers of this portion of the required supply in common 
with the others. Inasmuch, however, as they pay no rent, 
it ia dear they cannot throw the burdien of tithe on a land- 
lord; and aa they would not continue in their business 
unless they obtuned the same rate of profit as their neigh- 
bours, it appears unavoidably to follow, that either the price 
of corn must rise proportionally to the tithe, or that the 
former supply will no longer be brought to market 

This last is tlie view that Ricardo took of the opera- 
tion of tithe. But, though exceedingly ingenious, the same 
remark is applicable to his theory as to Smith's, that it 
is only under certain conditions and restrictions that it is 
correct. It is clear, for example, that the effect ascribed 
by Ricardo to the imposition of a tithe depends, first, on 
the demand for com or its consumption remaining about 
the same after it is charged with tithe as before; and^ 
second, on the tithe being made to affect all, or nearly all, 
the land of a country, and on its being exacted from such 
foreign com as may be imported. If either of these condi- 
tions be wanting, Ricardo's conclusions will be more or less 
vitiated; the tithe will not then occasion an equivalent 
increase of prices, nor Mi wholly on the consumers. 

The commutation of tithe, effected some years ago, has 
made the investigation of these and other questions con- 
nected with tithes of comparatively little interest It is, 
however, easy to see that when the price of com, or any- 
thing else, is raised by the imposition of a tithe or other 
tax, its consumption is, ceierii paribus^ always more or less 
diminished ; and it is equally easy to see tha^ if a consider- 
able portion of the land in a country be exempted firom the 
tithe which is laid on the residue, or if foreign com be ad- 
mitted duty free, the tithe will in the former case be but 
slightly felt, while in the latter it will have no sensible in- 



fluence over prices ; and that, consequently, it will fall prin* Inareet 
dpaily or wholly on rent. Tazee. 

The tmth is, that tithes or taxes on the produce of land ^^"*v^^ 
are more injurious from their indirect operation, and more Injnrioos 
unpopular from the mode in which they are assessed, than operation 
firom the magnitude of the burden which they lay on the ^^ ^^^^ » 
public. They are imposed and collected in a vexatious 
and irritating manner ; and have, in consequence, an incom- 
parably greater effect in discouraging industry and exciting 
discontent than many heavier but more judiciously assessed 
taxes. Tithe is said, by its apologists, to have the same 
influence, in as far as the interests of the farmers are con- 
cerned, as an equivalent amount of rent But this, though 
a plausible, is a falladous statement. Rent, when once 
fixed, must continue the same during the currency of the 
lease. Though an industrious and enterprising farmer 
should raise five or ten times the quantity of produce raised 
by a sluggard, his rent would not, therefore, be iucreased ; 
and he would reap, as he ought, all the advantages of his 
greater industry and intelligence. Such, however, is not 
the case with tithes. To the sluggard they are invariable; 
to the industrious man they become mor6 and more op- 
pressive, and increase with every finesh outlay of capital 
and labour. Hence it is that, practically, tithes operate as 
a premium on idleness, and as a heavy and constantly in- 
creasing tax on industry. By preventing the cultivator 
from deriving the entire advantage of superior skill and in- 
creased exertion, they discourage his efforts, and contribute 
to render him indolent and indifferent. A farmer pays his 
rent willingly to the landlord ; but he considers the clergy- 
man as an interloper, who, without having contributed in 
any way to raise the crop, claims a tenth part of its gross 
amount The occupier of a fiurm subject to this vexatious 
charge seldom believes that he realizes the same profits as 
bis neighbours in tithe-free farms ; and we are told by Mr 
Stevenson, the well-informed author of the Agricukural 
Survey of the County €f Surrey^ that it used to be the 
common opinion, that a farm tithe-free was better worth 
twenty shillings an acre, than a tithed farm eoually ftvoured 
in soil and situation was worth thirteen shillings. In this 
way tithes contribute indirectly as well as directly to raise 
prices ; indirectly by generating an indisposition to apply 
fresh capital to die improvement of the soil, and dhrectly 
by the positive addition which they make to the expense 
of cultivating bad land. 

Paley, who cannot be reckoned unfiriendly to the real a great 
interests of the church, says, that ^ of all institutions ad- dieooiirage- 
verse to cultivation and improvement, none is io noxious as |^"^ ^ 
that of tithes. A claimant here enters into the produce ^^^^ 
who contributed no assistance whatever to tlie production ; 
when years, perhaps, of care and toil have matured an im- 
provement, when the husbandman sees new crops ripening 
to his skHl and industry, the moment he is ready to put his 
sickle to the grain, he finds himself compelled to divide the 
harvest with a stranger. Tithes are a tax not only upon 
industry, but upon that industry which feeds mankind, upon 
that species of exertion which it is the object of all wise 
laws to cherish and promote. (Paley's Works, ii. p. 105, ed. 
1809 ; see also Wealth of Nations, p. 877.) 

A just sense of the injurious influence of tithe in obstruct- Commata- 
ing agricultural improvement, and involving the clergy in ^f^^^ ^^ 
unseemly contests with then* parishioners, had long excited ^*^^' 
a general wish among well-informed mdividuals for their 
commutation ; and this has been effected under the provi- 
sions of the act 6th and 7th Will. IV. cap. 71. This act 
directed that the average value of the tithes in each parish, 
during the seven years ending with 1835, should be ascer- 
tained, and distributed into equivalent quantities of wheat, 
barley, and oats, which are made a fixed and invariable 
rent'charge upon the land ; and the dergy are to receive 
the value of tnese quantities, in all time to come, according 
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Indireet to the current prices of the day. By this means they are 
Taxes. liable only to fluctuations in the value of com ; and to these 
^^^v^*^ they would have been liable though no commutation had 
been effected. 

Incoontrlet The influence of tithes and such like taxes, in countries 
sttbjeot to where they are imposed, has been urged as a reason for 
rfi'*'ld*be ^y*"8 equivalent duties on raw produce when brought into 
charged on ^^^^^ markets; for, if this be not done, it b alleged that the 
imported farmers in the importing countries, having to contend with 
oorn. untaxed competitors, will be placed under a disadvantage, 

and subjected to an unfair competition. But this principle 
applies more to the case of manufacturers than of farmers. 
If, to illustrate its operation, it be supposed that a peculiar 
tax, say of 10 per cent., is laid on the hats produced in the 
United Kingdom, at the same time that those imported are 
exempted from duty, in' such case the native hatters could 
hardly escape being ruined. But the free importation of 
untaxed foreign corn, while that raised at home is subject 
to a tithe, would not have the same influence over the agri- 
culturists : for while hats, and most sorts of manufactured 
goods, are produced under the same, or nearly similar cir- 
cumstances, corn is produced under widely different circum- 
stances, or from lands of very different degrees of fertility. 
And though its importation free of duty might, and most 
probably would, in cases like that now supposed, reduce 
prices and the rents of the superior lands, its unfavourable 
influence over agriculture would be limited to that carried 
on upon the worst descriptions of land. And if the country 
were advancing in population and wealth, it would rather 
tend to make such land be more slowly taken into cultiva- 
tion than to make its tillage be relinquished. 

It was contended, on the grounds now stated, when the 
restrictions formerly laid on the importation of com were 
repealed, that duties should be laid on all raw produce 
when imported, sufficient to countervail the peculiar bur- 
dens falling on the land. And this, no doubt, was the 
course which a strictVegard to principle would have pointed 
out as just and proper. But there were practical difficul- 
ties in the way which prevented it from being followed. 
It was denied that the agriculturists were more heavily 
taxed than the other classes ; and though tlie converse was 
easily shown, it was difficult to estimate the surplus taxation 
falling on the land, or to say what would be a fiiir counter- 
vailing duty. And at what rate soever the latter might have 
been fixed, it would at all times have afforded a ready and 
convenient handle for misrepresentation and abuse ; so that, 
on the whole, it was best to make an end of the matter by 
allowing tlie free importation of corn under a nominal duty.' 

Tazei on Taxes on raw produce, when they raise the prices of the 
raw pro- articles required for the food o£ the labourer, tend to raise 
duce may wages and lower profits ; and, by so doing, they have been 
^^j^*5^ supposed to be peculiarly disadvantageous. But it does 
profits. °®^ follow, as Ricardo supposed, that every rise of wages is 
necessarily accompanied by a corresponding fall of profits. 
On the contrary, as we have already shown (article Poli- 
tical Economy), both wages and profits may simultaneously 
rise ; and this is always the case when a rise of wages is 
accompanied or followed by a corresponding increase in the 
productiveness of industry. It is found, too, that practically 
this is the usual effect of an increase either of wages or 
taxes. Such increase stimulates the producers to endea- 
vour, by fresh displays of industry, invention, and eco- 
nomy, to preserve unimpaired their accustomed profits, 
and the markets for their goods. And the impetus thus 
given is, in very many cases, more than enough to secure 
both results* 



6. Si€unp and Legacy Duties. — Stamp-duties are lud on Indirect 
the paper or parchment on which certain deeds, contracts, ^Axee. 
legal proceedings, receipts, acquittances, &c., are written, ^^^-s/*^ 
They derive their name from the paper being impressed Stamp- 
with a public stamp, stating the amount of the duty. Their duties, 
ultimate incidence varies according to the nature of the deed 
or writing for which it is necessary to use stamped paper. 

Adam Smith has sdd, that duties on the sale of land, or on Dutiei on 
the paper used in its conveyance from one party to another, the sale of 
commonly fall on the seller. This arises, he says, from the ^^^ d* °°* 
circumstance of " the seller being almost always under the ^*{} *"* ***• 
necessity of selling, which forces him to take such a price ' ^"* 
as he can get. The buyer is scarce ever under the neces- 
sity of buying; he will, therefore, only give such a price as 
he likes. He considers what the land will cost him in tax 
and price together. The more he is obliged to pay in the 
way of tax, the less he will be disposed to give in the way 
of price. Such taxes, therefore, fall almost always upon a 
necessitous person, and must, therefore, be frequently very 
cruel and oppressive" (p. 389). But though Smith's state- 
ment may apply in some rare instances, there can be very 
little doubt that, in the great majority, it is quite inap- 
plicable. Here there are, at all times, large amounts ot 
capital seeking investment!; and there is nothing which 
is so much run upon as land, or which brings so high a 
price, compared with the rent or profits derived from it. 
The converse of Smith's statement would, indeed, be much 
nearer the mark. And there are really no good grounds 
for thinking, supposing the stamp-duties on conveyances 
were abolished, that the price of land would be sensibly 
lessened. 

That the existing system of conveying land is injurious, 
by obstructing its easy transfer from one individual to 
another, is admitted on all hands. That, however, depends 
on the difficulty of making up a good title to land, and 
not on the duty laid on the paper employed. The repeal 
of the latter would not, in any degree, facilitate proceed- 
ings. That must be effected by totally different means — 
by adopting a system of registration ; and perhaps, also, 
by giving, in doubtful cases, a parliamentary tide to land, 
as has been done with the encumbered estates in Ireland. 
Like other duties, those on the transfer of property should 
be reasonable, and they should affect all properties in the 
same proportion. If the stamp on the transfer of property 
worth L.1000 be L.IO, that on the transfer of property 
worth L.10,000 or L.100,000 should be L.lOO or L.1000; 
and so for all other amounts, whether greater or smaller. 

Taxes on law proceedings fall upon the suitors ; and con- Tazcti on 
sequently lay obstructions in the way of an injured party 1a^ pro- 
seeking redress in a court of justice. The impolicy and c««dingi. 
injustice of such taxes were ably exposed by Bentham, 
in his Protest against Law Taxes, 

Stamp-duties on the voluntary sale of commodities fall, 
like other taxes on them, wholly on the consumer; for, 
unless such were the case, the commodities would not be 
offered for sale subsequently to the imposition of the duties. 
Thus, the duties on cards and dice, newspapers, &c, 
are wholly paid by those who use them. Such, too, is the 
case with the duties payable on licenses, to retail goods, 
to exercise professions, &c. The taxed party adds as 
much to the price of the articles in which he deals, or of 
the services which he performs, as is sufficient to indemnify 
him for the tax. 

Sump-duties were first levied in Holland. Most of the Stamp- 
accustomed methods of taxation having been resorted to, dutiet first 
the republic, in order to provide additional fund* for carry- ^vied ia 
ing on her contest with the Spanish monarchy, offered a ^^^'l^'^d* 
considerable reward to any one who should devise the best 



1 For a fuU difcnsiion of the various qaestions coDnected with the tocidenoe and operation of tithes and other taxes on the produce 
of the land, see the chapter on that subject, pp. 178-203 of the 2d ed. of the Treatite on Ttutation by the author of this article. 
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new tax. Among others, that of the vectigal charia^ or 
stamp-duty, was suggested ; and having been approved of. 
It was introduced by an ordinance issued in 1624, setting 
forth its necessity, and the benefits which it was supposed 
would result from its imposition.^ Since that period, stamp- 
duties have become almost universal, and now form a very 
prominent branch of the revenue of almost every country ; 
affording a striking example of the justice of Smith's caustic 
remark, that '^ there is no art which one government sooner 
learns of another than that of draining money from the 
pockets of the people" (p. 389). 

Stamp-duties were introduced into England in 1 67 1, by 
a statute entitled '^ An act for laying impositions on pro- 
ceedings at law." The duties were at first granted for only 
nine years, and were afterwards continued for three years 
more, when they were allowed to expire. They were again 
revived in 1693, and have since been gradually and greatly 
increased. 

Duties on Successions, or on the transfer of property from 
the dead to the living, are a very common species of tax. 
The vicesima hereditcUum, or twentieth penny of inherit- 
ances, imposed by Augustus on the Romans, is the earliest 
example of such a tax. Dion (^assius (lib. Iv.) informs us, 
that this duty was laid on all successions, legacies, and do- 
nations in case of death, except upon those to the nearest 
relations and to the poor. Pliny has given some of the 
reasons for this exception ; in speaking of the vicesima^ he 
calls it tributum toierabile et facile Jueredibus duniaxat eX' 



traneis, domesticis grave. And a little af^er be adds, ladii^ct 
liague illis (that is, strangers) irrogatumy his (that is, near Taxes. 
relations) remissum^tfidelicei^ qnod manifesium erai, quanta ^■•v^^ 
cum dolore laturi^ seu potius non laiuri homines esseni^ 
disiringi aliquid et abradi boms, qua sanguine, gentilitate^ 
sacrorum denique soeietate meruissent, quaque nunquam ut 
aliena et speranda, sed ut sua semperque possessa* ae dein^ 
ceps proximo euique transmitienda, cepissent {Panegyric 
euSy cap. 37). In addition to these cogent reasons for 
exempting the successions of near relations from the vice'- 
sima, it may be observed, that the death of a father is sel- 
dom attended with any increase, and frequently with a con* 
siderable diminution, of revenue to such of his children as 
live in the same house with him ; and when this is the case, 
the burdening of his inheritance with a heavy tax must be 
a very serious aggravation o£ their loss. But if taxes on 
successions be always paid with much reluctance by the 
children and immediate relations of the deceased, it is quite 
otherwise when they fall to distant relations or strangers. 
Those on whom an unexpected or remote inheritance de- 
volves, are glad to accept it on any condition ; and uni- 
formly pay such reasonable duties as may be laid on it with 
the greatest goodwill. 

In England a sump-doty has been charged since 1694 In Eng- 
on the probates of wills disposing isf personal property, and ^^^^ 
on letters of administration in cases where the possessors 
of such property have died intestate. The duties in both 
cases are as follows, viz. : — 



Duties on Probates of Wills and LeUers rf Administration. 






Valoaa. 


Pro^ats 
rata ot doty. 


Lett«n of 

Adminiatr&tion 
rate of daty. 


Yalaea. 


Probate 
rate of duty. 


Letters of 

Administmtion 

ratoofdaty. 


Above the value of 

JU.20 aod under L.50... 

60 100... 

20 100... 

100 200... 


L.O 



10 

2 

6 

8 

16 

22 

30 


L.O 10 

10 



8 

8 

11 

22 

30 

46 


Above the value of 

L.1600 and under 2000... 
2000 3000... 


L.40 
60 
100 
160 
180 
200 
360 
760 

1600 


L.60 

76 

160 

240 

270 

800 

626 

1126 

2260 


6000 6000... 


8000 9000... 

9000 10,000... 


200 aoo... 


300 460... 


10.000 12.000... 


600 800... 


20,000 26.000... 


800 1000... 


60,000 60,000.. 

100.000 120.000... 


1000 1600... 






And 80 on to L.1,000,000 and upwards, which pays a probate duty of L.15,000, and a duty on letters of admialstniSon of 

L.22,600. (Sse Ubles annexed to the act 66 Geo. III. o. 184.) 



Though sound in principle, these duties are assessed so 
as to be open to two very serious objections. In the first 
place, those on probates are very decidedly heavier when 
the successions are small and moderate than when they 
are large; and in the second place, those on letters of ad- 
ministration are heavier than those on probates. 
Unjnstifi- In illustration of the first and most important of these 
able pres- objections, the probate duty, as seen above, on a succes- 
sure of the gjon of L.IOOO, is L.30 ; and it follows, were the duty fairly 
tax on the assessed, that it should amount to L.loOO on a succes- 
cUm of **o" °^ L.50,000, and to L.3000 on a succession of 
successions. L. 100,000; whereas it really amounts to L.750 on the 
former, and to L.loOO on the latter ; that is, to only half 
what it should be were the larger as heavily taxed as the 
smaller sums. It is impossible to say a word in excuse of 
a preference of this sort, which is as scandalous as it is un* 
just. If the duties on probates for the lower class of sue* 
cessions be too high, lei them be reduced ; but whether 
this be done or not, an end should, at all events, be made 
of the offensive and contradictory anomaly that now exists, 
'objecting all probates, whether the successions be great 
^U, to the same rate of duty, 
charging letters of administration with higher duties 



than probates, is equivalent to imposing higher duties on 
property lefl intestate than if it were left by will. But it 
IS difficult to discover any sufficient reason for such a dis- 
tinction. The intestacy of individuals is always prejudicial 
to their heirs ; and to impose a higher duty on property so 
left appears to be a wanton aggravation of the injury done 
the latter by accidental circumstances, or by the neglect or 
carelessness of their predecessors. 

Besides those on probates and letters of administration, 
duties are imposed on legacies and successions to real and 
other property. These vary in amount according to the 
propinquity of the legatees or heirs to the deceased. They 
are 1 per cent on property passing to a child or parent, or 
to any lineal descendant or ancestor of tlie deceased ; 3 
per cent, when it passes to a brother or sister, or their de- 
scendants ; 6 |)er cent, when it passes to uncles or aunts, or 
their descendants ; 6 per cent, when it passes to great 
uncles and aunts, &c, ; and 10 per cent, when it p as s es to 
other relations or to strangers. 

This duty was first imposed in 1780. But for a length- 
ened period it only affected personal property ; and it was 
not till 1853 that it was extended to all sorts of property, 
whether personal or real (16 and 17 Vict. c. 61), Besides 



The duties 
on letters 
of adminis- 
tration and 
probates 
should be 
identioaL 



Dntisi 
snccessloos. 



^ Beckman's Hiitory of Inventhm, vol. L, p. 479, Eng. Trass. 
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Indirect being required to obviate the injustice of exenopting one 
Taxes, description of property from a auty that was imposed on 
others, it was supposed that the extended tax would yield 
a large amount of revenue. But in this respect the anti- 
cipations of its projectors have not been realised. Owing, 
however, to the returns of the tax on real and personal 
property being mixed up together, it is not possible to spe- 
cify the exact amount of each. But of L,2,2 11,822, the 
entire produce of the succession duty in the year ended 
31st March 1859, it is believed that not more than from 
L.650,000 to L.750,000 was derived from real property. 
This comparatively limited produce appears to be mainly a 
consequence of the mode in which the tax on such property is 
assessed. If a stranger were to succeed to L. 10,000 per- 
sonal property, he would be charged with 10 per cent, or 
L.IOOO of duty; but if he succeed to land, or other real 
property worth an equal sum, he is otherwise rated. In 
this case he is not regarded as an absolute proprietor, but 
merely as an annuitant. And the present value of the an- 
nuity to which he has succeeded is deduced from a com- 
putation founded on the annual value (under certain 
specified deductions) of the property, the age of the suc- 
cessor or legatee, and the annuity tables appended to 
the act. We cannot, however, but think that the mode of 
charging the duty, as well as the duty itself, should be iden- 
tical on all sorts of property ; and that if an individual 
succeed to an estate or other real property, which is 
worth, or would sell for a certain sum, the duty should be 
imposed on that amount. This would be a plain and appa- 
rently an equitable proceeding ; for it is not easy to see 
why one variety of property should be dealt with in one 
way, and another in a different way. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the reason of the discre- 
pancy is to be found in the fact that real property is fre- 
Suently subjected to entails and family settlements, and 
lat its inheritors are then merely annuitants. But admit- 
ting this to be the case, still it is to be borne in mind that a 
vast deal of property is not subject to such fetters ; and that, 
in the great majority even of the cases in which it is fet- 
tered, the heirs are the very parties to whom the holders 
would leave the property were it at their free disposal ; so 
that, in these instances, it is really equivalent to a perpetuity, 
and may, without any sort of injustice, be treated as such. 

On the whole, therefore, though it might at first occa- 
sion some hardship, we are clear that the tax should be 
imposed in the same way on fixed as on personal property. 
Its operation, in time to come, being known to all who have 
settlements to make, their successors could not complain of 
the tax affecting them injuriously ; for, if it really subjected 
them to any peculiar inconvenience, the blame would not 
be ascribable to it, but to those by whom the property had 
been settled. 

The result of the present system of assessing the tax on 
real property is such, that it does not yield much more than 
a third part of what it would yield were it assessed in the 
same way that it is assessed on money and other personal 
property. And it would require very cogent reasons to 
justify a distinction of this sort. But, as we have seen, 
none such really exist. The sooner, therefore, that this dis- 
crepancy is terminated, and the duty assessed in the same 
way on all descriptions of property, the better will it be 
for all parties. Anything like even the appearance of 
favouritism in taxation should be carefully guarded against. 
It is uniformly productive of the worst results ; and is espe- 
cially objectionable when it is manifested on the side of the 
richer and more powerful classes. 

Objection Apart from any inequality io their assessment, it has been 

to legacy objected to taxes on successions, ur on the transfer of pro- 
duties. "^ 
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perty from the dead to the living, that they mostly fall on 
capital, without occasioning any effort to replace it, either by 
increased exertion or economy. If a legacy of L.IOOO be 
subject to a tax of L.lOO, the legatee considers, it is said, 
his legacy as only L.900, and feels no particular inclination 
to $ave the L.lOO from his expenditure; whereas, had he 
received the whole L.1000, and been required to pay L.100 
in taxes on income or commodities, the det^ire to preserve 
his capital unimpaired would have prompted him to endea- 
vour to defray the tax by greater industry and economy. 
But we doubt whether much weight should be attached to 
these statements. The great bulk of property goes to im- 
mediate descendants, and on that the tax is but inconsider- 
able. And as those who leave property to strangers or dis- 
tant relations know that it will be subject to the tax, that 
circumstance must have more or. less influence in leading 
them to make some provision for its payment. The tax, 
too, is charged at the time when it is most convenient for 
the contributors to pay it, that is, when the legacies, or 
properties on which it is levied, are acquired. And being 
easily assessed and collected, it appears, supposing it to be 
properly limited, and justly imposed, to be in most respects 
as little injurious as the greater number of other taxes. 

7. Postage of Letters, — The conveyance of letters by Pottage of 
post has, in almost all countries, been conducted by the letters, 
agents of government ; and it is one of the few indus- 
trial undertakings which appear to be better managed by 
them than they could be by private individuals. This 
species of conveyance was originally established by the 
Roman emperors for the safe, regular, and speedy trans- 
mission of the public despatches to the most remote parts 
of their dominions ; and such was also the purpose for 
which posts were first established in modem Europe by 
Louis XL Subsequently, however, private individuals were 
allowed to avail themselves of this institution for the con- 
veyance of their letters; and governments, by imposing 
higher duties, or rates of postage, on the letters and pack- 
ages sent through the post-office, than are sufficient to 
defray the expense of the es^tablishment, have rendered it 
productive of a considerable revenue.^ Nor, while the 
rates of postage are judiciously restricted, is there perhaps 
a more eligible species of tax. The Engli^ post-office was 
placed on nearly its present footing in 1649, by the exer- 
tions of Mr Edmund Prideaux, attorney-general to the 
Commonwealth. ( Blackstone's CommentarieSy i., p. 321.) 

A great change was effected in 1839 in the postage of New tys- 
letters. Previously to that date they were charged at rates *•"■ intro- 
varying with the distance conveyed, but so that, at an ave- Jg-g 
rage, the postage amounted to about 7d. or 7^. for a single 
letter. And the fact that tlie {lost-office revenue had con- 
tinued nearly stationary during the twenty years ending 
with 1838, notwithstanding the vast increase in that period 
of population and of the intercourse between the different 
parts of the empire, was a conclusive proof that the rates 
of postage had been carried to a vicious excess ; and that 
in the arithmetic of the post-office, as well as of the customs, 
two and two, instead of always making four, sometimes 
made only one. The effectual reduction of these rates 
was therefore urgently required, not only because of the 
importance to a commercial and manufacturing community, 
of having the charge ^br the conveyance of correspondence 
fixed at a moderate amount, but because it was all but cer- 
tain that moderate rates of postage would be more produc- 
tive of revenue. It did not however follow that because 
an average charge of 7d. or 7^. each, on all letters con- 
veyed by |K)st, was very decidedly too much, that an invari- 
able charge of Id., whether the letter were conveyed one 
mile or 1000 miles, was the precise limit that should be 
adopted. This was to rush from one extreme to another, 



^ Bergier, Biit»ir§ d$§ Grttndt Oktmim dt V Empire Bomain^ torn, i , p. 199. 
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and to endanfrer a considerable amount of revenue without 
any equivalent advantage. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that the proposal brought forward by Mr Rowland Hill for 
a uniform penny rate of postage had many recommenda- 
tions in its fiivour. Being odculated at once to obviate 
trouble and save expense, it could not fail to be acceptable 
(what reduction of taxation is not ?) to a large portion' of 
the public, particularly to persons engaged in business. 
We believe, however, that the scheme was more indebted 
for its popularity to the oppressiveness of the old rates of 
postage than to any intrinsic merits of its own. Had these 
been reduced four or five years previously to a reasonable 
amount ; that is, had letters of ^ oz« weight coming from 
Scotland or Ireland to London been reduced to 3d. or 4d^ 
and other letters in proportion, and mercantile circulars been 
allowed to pass unaer covers open at the ends at Id. or 2d. 
each, we venture to say that the clamour for a uniform rate 
of penny postage would not have made any way. But in 
this, as usually happens on similar occasions, those who 
refuse to make reasonable and necessary concessions at the 
outset, are in the end compelled to concede a great deal 
more than would at first have been satbfactory. This, 
at all events, was eminently true in the present instance. 
The clamour for a uniform penny rate became too powerful 
to be resisted ; and parliament, whether it were so inclined 
or not, was obliged to lend its sanction to the measure. 
And under the provisions of the act 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 
96, it has been enacted that all inland letters, without regard 
to the number of enclosures, or the distance conveyed, pro- 
vided they be paid when posted or despatched, are^ 

If not ezoeeding } oi. weight, charged Id. ; 1 ox., 2d. ; 2 oi., 4d. ; 
3 ot.f 6d. ; and bo on, 2d. being added for every additional oance. 
At the outset of the syitem, all packets that weighed more than 
16 OS. were sent to the Dead Letter Office, except :— 

1. Parliamentary petitions and addresses to Uer Mqesty. 

2. Parliamentary proceedings. 

3. Letters and packets addressed to or received fhmi places be- 
yond sea. 

4. Letters and packets to and from pablic departm<>nts. 

5. Deeds, if sent open, or in covers open at the sides. They 
may be tied with string and sealed, in order to prevent inspection 
of the contents, bat they must be open at the sides, that it may be 
seen that they are entitled to the privilege. 

6. Bankers' parcels, despatched from London, and specially deli* 
vered at the General Post-Office, under certain regulations. 

But now (1859) there are no limits to the weight, but 
merely to the bulk of the parcels sent by the post 

All letters not paid when they are |X)sted or despatched, 
are charged double the above rates. 

All parliamentary and official franking has been put an 
end to ; but members of either house of parliament are 
entitled to receive petitions and addresses to her Majesty, 
and petitions to parliament, free of charge, provided such 
petitions and addresses be sent in covers open at the ends^ 
and do not exceed 32 oz. weight. 

The punctual delivery of letters may be insured by get- 
ting them registered when posted. A fee of 6d., in the 
shape of additional stamps for that amount, is charged for 
the registration of each letter over and above the rate of 
postage to which it may be liable. 

To facilitate the working of the plan, government fur- 
nish adhesive stamps of Id., ftc, each, which being pasted 
on letters, they are of course delivered to those to whom 
they are addressed, free of any further charge for postage, 
and it also furnishes stamped envelopes at the low rate of 
24 for 2s. 3d. ; the 3d. being for the paper and manufac- 
ture. Hence, as any quantity of stamps or of stamped 
envelopes may, in most parts of the country, be procured 
^forehand, the inconvenience that must otherwise have 

?nded the paying the postage at the moment when letters 
posted has been pretty well obviated. 
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Such are the more prominent features of the new sys- 
tem, and no doubt it has tlie recommendations of siniplicity 
(if we may apply such a phrase to a uniform charge for ser- 
vices costing widely different sums) and cheapness in its 
favour, and has greatly &cilitated correspondence. But it 
may, notwithstanding, be easily shown that it should not 
have been adopted. It is, indeed, very convenient for 
merchants, bankers, middlemen, retail-dealers, and, in fact, 
for most persons, to get letters for Id. that previously cost 
them 7d. or 7^. ; but this conveniency is not the only 
thing to be attended to in forming a fair estimate of tlie 
measure. The public exigencies require that a sum of 
about L.70,000,000 a year should be raised one way or other ; 
and so long as we are pressed by an unreasoning necessity 
of this sort, it is not much to say in favour of the repeal or 
diminution of any tax, that those on whom it fell with the 
greatest severity are well pleased with its reduction. Sugar 
has, in England, become a necessary of life ; and its con- 
sumption, to say the least, is quite as indispensable to the 
bulk of the people, and especially to the labouring classes, 
as the writing of letters. But would it, therefore, be a wise 
measure to repeal the duty on sugar, or to reduce it to Is. 
acwt.? It has been alleged, indeed, that taxes on the 
transmission of letters are objectionable on principle, and 
should be repealed, independently altogether of financial 
considerations I But it is easier to make an allegation of 
this sort than to prove it. All taxes, however imposed, if 
they be carried (as was the case with the old rates of post- 
age) beyond their proper limits, are objectionable; but 
provided these be not exceeded, we have yet to learn why 
a tax on a letter should be more objectionable than a tax 
on the paper on which it is written, on the food of the 
writer, or on fiily other things. 

It was contended, when the plan was under discussion, sTew sys- 
ihai there would be no loss of revenue, and that the increase tern has oc- 
of correspondence growing out of the reduction of the casioned a 
postage would be so immense as fully to balance the reduced <^^sider- 
rate of charge I But though there has been a great increase J^y^^^ ^ 
in the number of letters, it has fallen far short of this. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said about the furor 
Mcribendif letter-writing is, perhaps, more generally looked 
upon as a duty than a pleasure ; and it does not follow, 
when the expense of postage is reduced, that the occasions 
for writing letters are proportionally increased. 

The total gross receipt of the post-office revenue of the 
United Kingdom, deducting overcharges and returned 
letters, amounted, in 1838 (before the changes began), to 
L.2,346,278, while the expenses of the establishment for 
the same year amounted to L.686,768, leaving a nett reve- 
nue of L. 1,659,510. In 1S58, however, eighteen years 
afler the new system had been in full operation, and the 
post-office had been converted into a great carrying esta- 
blishment for the conveyance of books, &c., its gross reve- 
nue amounted to only L.3,087,535, while the expenses of the 
establishment for the same year amounted to L. 1,926, 103, 
leaving a nett revenue of only L.I,161,427, being L.49S,083 
under its amount in 1838. This, however, is not all. Of 
the post-office revenue in 1838, L.46,156 consisted of post- 
age paid by public offices, which, being a mere charge by 
one government department against others, must be de- 
ducted in order to learn the nett available revenue produced 
by the post-office. Owing, however, to the abolition of 
finmking, the postage charged against government depart- 
ments is now greatly increased, and in 1858 amounted to 
no less than L. 138,631. Hence it will be found, on deduct- 
ing these sums, that in 1838, the post-office produced to 
government, over and above all charges, a clear and avail- 
able income of L.l, 61 4,354, which, in 1858, was sunk to 
L. 1,022,796, being a nett diminution of L.591,558 1 The 
subjoined account sets these important particulars in the 
clearest point of view : — 
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Account shatoing the Gross and Nett Post' Office Revenue^ and the Cost of Management^ for tlie United Kingdomfor 

the twenty-one years ending 5th January 1859, 



Indirect 
Taxe«. 



Tears. 



1837 

1838» 

1839» 

1840*. 

Average of five ye«rS| 1841-45^.. 

„ „ 1846-60.... 

„ „ 1861-65.... 

1866 

1867 

1868 



6ros0 Beyenne.^ 



L. 
2,339,737 
2,346,278 
2,390,763 
1,359,466 
1,658,214 
2.143,717 
2,669,836 
2,867,954 
3.035,713 
3,087,536 



Coot of Manafement. 



L. 
687,313 

686,768 
756,999 
868,677 
1,001,405 
1,304,772 
1,441,334 
1,660,229 
1,720,815 
1,926,108 



Nett Rerenae. 



L. 

1,662,424 

1,669,510 

1,633,764 

600,789 

666,809 

838.944 

1,128,602 

1,207,725 

1,314,898 

1,161,427 



Postage etaarged 

on Government 

Bepartmente. 



L. 

38,528 

45,156 

44,277 

90,761 

112,468 

110.798 

157,003 

154,229 

135,617 

138,631 



Nett Revenne ex- 
obargeB on Govern- 
ment Deparimonte. 



L. 

1.613,896 

1,614.354 

1,689,487 

410,028 

644,841 

728,146 

971,499 

1,053,496 

1.179,381 

1,022,796 



^ Namely, the gron receipts after dedacting the retnrnt for *' refused letters," &c. 

* 1838 was the last complete year before the general reduction of postage. 

> On 6th December 1839, the maximum inland postage for a single letter was reduced to 4d. 

* On 10th January 1840, the postage on all inland letters weighing not more than half an ounce was reduced to a uniform charge 
of Id. 



It is plain, therefore, that the adoption of the new post- 
office system has occasioned the sacrifice of nearly L.600,000 
a year of revenue, as compared with the revenue of 1838. And 
considering the extraordinary progress of the country in the 
interval, and especially the increase of population and com- 
merce, the loss will immediately be seen to be very much 
greater, perhaps more than double that amount. And though 
it be true that this great sacrifice might not, under other 
circumstances, have been of much consequence, it is to be 
borne in mind that it was incurred when the revenue was in- 
adequate to meet the expenditure, and when, consequently, 
the deficiency had to be otherwise provided for. We should 
not, however, have thought the loss of revenue, nor even 
the introduction of a uniform penny rate, a valid objection 
to the new plan, had there been no means other than its 
adoption of getting rid of the inconveniences attached to 
the old system. But such was not the case. All its defects 
might have been effectually obviated without any, or with 
but a very inconsiderable loss of revenue. Had franking 
been abolished, and the old rates of postage so reduced that 
the average charge might have been about 2^. or 3d. a 
letter, the revenue would not, probably, have lost anything, 
while every really advantageous object effected by the pre- 
sent system would have been secured. Indeed, we see no 
good reason why the present rate of postage should not, 
and very many why it should, be doubled, or increased 
to 2d. for a letter weighing i oz., 4d. for one weighing 1 oz., 
and 80 on. We are satisfied that, were this done, and the 
troublesome practice of forcing the prepayment of letters 
abandoned, the revenue would be doubled, or thereby, with 
little or no inconvenience to the public. 

It redounds nothing to the credit of the new system that 
the post-office revenue increases while it is maintained, 
that being a consequence of the increasing population, 
wealth, commerce, and education of the country. The 
revenue would increase quite as fast under any reasonably 
well-contrived system ; all taxes on articles in general use 
are sure, provided they be not excessive, to increase with 
every increase of population and wealth. 

The abolition of franking, which, however, is in nowise 
connected with a penny rate of postage, was by fiu- the 
least exceptionable of the alterations introduced in 1839. 
Franked letters were in most instances addressed to 
those who could best afford to pay the expense of post- 
age ; and who in this way escaped a burden that fell with 
its fbll weight on their less opulent and less known neigh- 
bours. 

The limits within which this article must be confined 
will not allow us to inquire at greater length into the inci- 



dence of duties on commodities. And referring for further 
details on that matter to our Treatise on Taxation^ we pro- 
ceed briefly to investigate the limits within which taxes 
on commodities should be confined so as to produce the 
greatest amount of revenue. 

Sect. III. — Circumstances which determine the extent to 
which Taxes should be laid on Commodities — Causes of 
Smuggling — Means by which it may be prevented. 

The capacity of taxes on commodities to raise a revenue Low duties 
depends, ^r«t, on the nature and extent of the demand for most pro- 
the commodities ; and, second^ on the facility with which ductive, 
they may be prevented from being smuggled. Every tax, 
by raising the price of the commodity on which it b laid, 
tends to bring it within the command of a smaller num- 
ber of purchasers, and to lessen its consumption. An 
individual who might be able and disposed to pay a duty of 
Is. a bottle on wine, might neither have the means nor the 
inclination to pay 2s. or 3s. ; and, instead of being aug- 
mented, the revenue might be diminished by such increase 
of duty. And hence, whenever the duties on commodities 
are carried beyond a certain limit — a limit, however, which 
it is impossible to define, and which must necessarily vary 
according to the nature of the commodities on which duties 
are laid, and the varying tastes and circumstances of society 
— ^their effect is to depress consumption to such an extent 
as to render them less productive than if they were lower. 

Variations in the amotmt of the duties affecting commo- 
dities have exactly the same effect on their price, and con- 
sequently on their consumption, as corresponding variations 
in the cost of their production. But it is clear that a reduc- 
tion in the price of commodities, whose natural cost is very 
considerable, and which can, therefore, be used only by 
the rich, will not have so powerful an effect in increasing 
consumption as a corresponding reduction would have were 
it made firom the price of cheaply-produced commodities in 
general demand. A fall of 60 per cent, in the price of 
coaches would not add greatly to their sale ; for, notwith- 
standing this reduction, they would still be luxuries, which 
none but the rich could afford to use ; whereas a fall of 60 
per cent, in the price of spirits, beer, tobacco, sugar, or any 
article in general request, would extend its sale in a much • 

greater ratio. The reason is, that the middle and poorer 
classes form by far the most numerous portion of society ; 
and as such commodities are even now extensively used by 
them, a fidl of 50 per cent in their price would bring 
them fully within their command, and thereby add greatly 
to their consumption. The truth of this observation is 

H 
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Indirect strikingly exemplified in the case of cotton goods* At the 
^Taxee. ^ accession of George III. in 1760, the price of cottons, 
^ Tr"* owing to the difficulty of their production, was extremely 
high, and the value of the cotton goods annually brought 
to maricet did not exceed L.2(X),000. But, thanks to 
the genius and inventions of Hargreaves, Watt, Arkwright, 
Whitney, Crompton, and others, the price of cottons has 
been so far sunk as to bring them within reach of the 
poorest individuals ; and yet the increase of demand grow- 
ing out of this fall of price has been so vast that the value 
of the cottons annually manufiictured in Great Britain, and 
either disposed of at home or sent abroad, amounts, accord- 
ing to a moderate estimate, to the amazing sum of fiftt- 
Two MiLUONS I It is obvious, however, had cottons been 
loaded with high duties, and that reduction in their price 
which has been brought about by the improvement of 
machinery been brought about by a reduction of the duties 
affecting them, the result would have been the same. The 
demand would have equally increased; and the greater 
consumption of low- taxed articles would have rendered the 
reduced duties more productive than the higher. Similar 
effects have uniformly followed from similar causes ; low 
or reasonable duties on commodities in general demand 
being invariably found to be more productive than when 
they are carried to an oppressive height, and more produc- 
tive than high duties on commodities used only by the rich. 
High Besides diminishing the revenue by diminishing con- 

duties en- sumption, too high duties tend to diminish it by encourag- 
courage ^^g ^^^ promoting the ruinous trade of smuggling. The 
•magg g. ^^ ^ being detected in the smuggling of commodities, 
under any system of fiscal regulations, may always be 
valued at a certain rate ; and whenever the duties exceed 
its amount, smuggling will be practised. Now, there are 
plainly but two ways of checking this nefarious practice^- 
either the temptation to smuggle must be diminished by 
lowering the duties, or the difficulties in the way of smug- 
gling must be increased. The first is obviously the most 
natural and efficient mode of effecting the object in view ; 
but the second has been most generally resorted to. In 
the great majority of cases governments have attempted to 
suppress smuggling without reducing duties, by establish- 
ing a more vigilant system of collection, and by increasing 
the number and severity of the penalties affecting the 
smuggler. But these attempts have for the most part 
proved signally unsuccessful. And it has been almost 
invariably found, that no vigilance on the part of the 
revenue officers, and no severity of punisnment, can 
prevent the smuggling of commodities loaded with op- 
pressive duties. The smuggler is generally a popuhu* cha- 
racter; and though we have no desire to become the 
apologists of those who endeavour to defiraud the revenue, 
and injure the Mr trader, it is idle to expect that the bulk 
of society should regard those who furnish them with cheap 
tea, gin, whisky, brandy, &C., as guilty of any very heinous 
offence. 

'* To pretend," says Adam Smith, *^ to have any scruple 
about buying smuggled goods, though a manifest encourage- 
ment to the violation of the revenue laws, and to^the perjury 
which almost always attends it, would in most countries 
be regarded as one of those pedantic pieces of hypocrisy, 
which, instead of gaining credit with any body, seems only 
to expose the person who affects to practise them to the 
suspicion of being a greater knave than most of his neigh- 
bours. By this indulgence of the public, the smuggler is 
often encouraged to continue a trade which he is thus 
* taught to consider as in some measure innocent ; and when 

the severity of the revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, 
he is frequently disposed to defend with violence what he 
has been accustomed to regard as his just property ; and 
from being at first perhaps rather imprudent than criminal, 
he at last too often becomes one of the hardiest and most 
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determined violators of the laws of society ^ (p. 407. See 
also Montesquieu, JEtprii des LoiXy liv. xiii., cap. 8.) 

To create, by means of high duties, an overwhelming 
temptation to indulge in crime, and then to punish men for A reduc- 
indulging in it, is a proceeding completely subversive of tion of da- 
every principle of justice. It revolts the feelings of the ^^ ^^^ 
people, and makes them take an interest in the worst char- J^^e^g 
acters — ^for such smugglers generally are — espouse their ^f pr^vent- 
cause, and avenge their wrongs. A punishment not pro- ing smngw 
portioned to the offence, and which does not carry thegling. 
sanction of public opinion along with it, is never productive 
of any good effect. The true way to suppress smuggling 
is to render it unprofitable ; to diminish the temptation to 
engage in it ; and this is not to be done by surrounding 
the coasts with cordons of troops, multiplying oaths and 
penalties, and making the country the theatre of ferocious 
contests in roads and bye- lanes, and of perjury and chicanery 
in the courts of law, but simply by reducing the duties 
on smuggled commodities. We must seek in this, and 
in this only, for an effectual check to smuggling. When- 
ever the profits of the fair trader become nearly equal to 
those of the smuggler, the latter is forced to abandon his 
hazardous profession. But so long as oppressively high 
duties are kept up, or, which is really the same thing, so 
long as a high bounty is held out to encourage the adven- 
turous, the needy, and the profligate, to enter on this career, 
we may be assured that an army of excise officers* backed 
by the utmost severity o^ the revenue laws, will be in- 
sufficient to hinder them. The truth is, that the too great 
severity of these laws prevents tiieir execution. '* It sti- 
mulates the trader to corrupt the officer to conceal a fraud ; 
and it influences the officer to overlook what he would 
otherwise discover." (Hamilton On the Principles rf Taxa- 
tioHt p. 244.) 

Heavy duties on any description of commodities will oc- Duties 
casion smuggling ; but it is chiefly caused by their being should vary 
laid on commodities in general demand, whose natural or directly •« 
necessary price is not very considerable. It is commonly J?* P"®® °^ 
said, when a proposal is made for laying a heavy duty oo'^modity.' 
low-priced article, that its lowness of price fits it to bear 
such a duty, and that, notwithstanding its imposition, it may 
still be brought to market at a sufficiently moderate rate. 
But the encouragement of smuggling depends more on the 
proportion which the duty bears to the price of the com- 
modity tlian on the circumstance of its being absolutely 
high or low. To illustrate this principle, let us suppose 
that a taxed commodity, as soap, costs, exclusive of duty, 
lOd. per lb. If a duty of a penny per lb. were laid on it, 
the inducement to smuggle would be equal to 10 per cent, 
of the value of the article ; and if the duty were 2d., the 
inducement would be 20 per cent, and so on. Now, let 
us suppose that the cost of producing the soap, or its 
natural price, falls to 6d. : a duty of a penny per lb. would 
then make an inducement to smuggle of 20 per cent, of its 
value, and a duty of 2d. would make an inducement of no 
less than 40 per cent. And hence it is obvious that, in 
order to prevent smuggling, a system should be adopted 
precisely the reverse of that which is generally followed in 
the imposition of taxes. Instead of making duties vary 
inversely as the price of commodities ; that is, instead of 
raising them when the cost of producing the articles on 
which they are laid is diminished, and reducing them when 
it is increased, they should be made to vary directly as this 
cost — rising when it rises, and falling when it falls. Dia- 
proportionally heavy taxes are the great cause of smuggling; 
and they have the further and most injurious effect of pre- 
venting its being corrected by its natund and proper punish- 
ment ; that is, by the confiscation of the smuggled commo- 
dities. Recourse is, in consequence, had to extraordinary 
pains and penalties, and all proportion of punishment being 
done away, " men who,** as Montesquieu observes* *^ can 
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Indirect hardly be considered as culpable, must be punished as 
T&xea. atrocious criminals" {Esprit des Loix, ]iv. xiii., cap. 8). 
^^"^V^^ Certain commodities, firom their greater bulk, from their 
susceptibility of being impressed with a permanent stamp, 
or other cause, are less liable to be smuggled than others, 
and may therefore be loaded with comparatively high 
duties. But, as a general rule, it cannot be doubted, that, 
to prevent fraud, the duties should be proportioned to 
the cost of the articles on which they are laid. 

SsCT. lV,^'ComparaiheProduetivene$s tf High and Low 

Tax€$. 

The arguments adduced in the foregoing section are suf- 
ficient to establish the superior productiveness of moderate 
taxes. But the subject deserves to be treated at greater 
length ; and as the history of taxation furnishes numerous, 
conclusive, and well-established proofs of the soundness of 
this conclusion, we shall take this opportunity to bring one 
or two of them under the notice of our readers. They may 
be classed under two different heads — the^r^^ consisting of 
instances in which a reduction of duty has been followed 
by an increase of revenue ; and the second^ of instances 
in which an increase of duties has been followed by a dimi- 
nution of revenue. 
History of 1- The reductions made in the duties on tea in 1745 and 
the tea da- 1784 strikingly evince the superior productiveness of low 
ties. duties on articles in general demand. Previously to 1745, 

the excise duty of 4s. a lb. on tea yielded, at an average, 
about L.l 50,000 a year; showing, had there been no 
smuggling or adulteration, that the consumption was equal 
to about 750,000 lb. But it was well known that smug- 
gling was then carried to a great height, and that the real 
was much greater than the apparent consumption of tea. 
To put a stop to this clandestine importation, a bill was in- 
troduced into Parliament in 1745, in pursuance of the 
recommendation of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and passed into a law, by which the excise duty of 
4s. was reduced to Is., and 25 per cent advaiorem^ This 
measure was signally successful. In 1746, the year imme- 
diately subsequent to the reduction, the sales of tea for 
home consumption amounted to above two millions of 
pounds weight, and the revenue was increased to L.243,309. 
But to exhibit the effects of this wise and salutary measure 
in a still clearer point of view, we subjoin an account of the 
nett produce of the tea duties, from 1743 to 1748 both in- 
clusive. In 

1743 it amounted to L.151,959 

1744 „ 147,065 

1745 „ 146.630 

1746 (datiei redueed) , 243,309 

1747 „ „ 267,937 

1748 „ „ 303,645 

But notwithstanding this unanswerable demonstration of 
the superior productiveness of low duties, they were again 
increased in 1748 ; and fluctuated, between that epoch and 
1784, from 64 to 119 per cent, ad valorem. The effects 
which followed this inordinate extension of the duties are 
equally instructive with those which followed their reduc- 
tion. The revenue was not increased in an3rthing like a 
corresponding proportion ; and, as the use of tea had be- 
come general, smuggling was carried to an infinitely greater 
extent than at any former period. In tlie nine years pre- 
ceding 1780, above 118,000,000 lb. weight of tea were 
exported finom China to Europe in ships belonging to the 
continent, and about 50,000,000 lb. in ships belonging 
to England. But from the best information attainable, it 
appears that the real consumption was almost exactly the 
reverse of the quantities imported ; and that, while the 
consumption of the British dominions amounted to above 



13,000;000 lb. a year, the consumption of the continent 
did not exceed 5,500,000 lb. If this statement be nearly 
correct, it follows that an annual supply of about eight 
millions of pounds must have been clandestinely imported 
into this country, in defiance of the revenue officers. But 
this was not the worst effect of the high duties ; for many 
of the retail dealers who purchased tea at the E^t India 
Company's sales, being in great measure beaten out of the 
market, were tempted, that they might put themselves in 
a condition to stand the competition of the smugglers, to 
adulterate their teas by mixing them with sloe and ash 
leaves. At length, in 1 784, after every other resource for the 
suppression of smuggling had been tried in vain, Mr Pitt 
resolved to follow the precedent of 1745, and reduced the 
duty on tea from 119 to 12^ per cent. This measure was 
as successful as the former. Smuggling and the practice 
of adulteration were immediately put an end to. The fol- 
lowing statement shows that the quantity of tea sold by the 
East India Company was about trebled in the course of the 
two years immediately following the reduction. 

The quantity of tea sold at the East India Company's 
sales amounted to, in 

1781 6,023,419 lb. 

1782 6,283,664 „ 

1783 6,867,883 „ 

1784 (duties reduced) 10,148,267 „ 

1785 „ „ 16.307,433 „ 

1786 „ 16,093,962 „ 

1787 „ „ 16,692,426 „ 

While the quantity of tea sold at the Company's sales 
was thus rapidly augmenting in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the duty, the quantity of tea imported into the con- 
tinent from China, which had, in the year 1 784, amounted 
to 19,027,300 lb., declined with still greater rapidity, and, 
in 1791, was reduced to only 2,291,500 lb.* 

The duties on tea, at an average of the five or six years 
preceding 1784, produced about L.700,000 a-year. And, 
at the same time that they were reduced to 12^ per cent., 
an additional duty, estimated to produce L.600,000, was 
laid on windows as a commuicUion tax, to compensate for 
the deficiency which it was supposed would take place in the 
revenue formerly derived from tea. But instead of the 
duties falling off in the proportion of 119 to 12}, or from 
L.700,000 to L.73,000, they only fell off, in consequence 
of the increased consumption, in the proportion of about 
two to one, or from L.700,000 to L.340,000. The com- 
mutation act has been always regarded as one of the most 
successful financial measures adopted in the course of Mr 
Pitt's administration. The plan was generally understood 
at the time to have been suggested by Mr Richardson, 
accountant-general of the East India Company. But the 
popularity of the measure was so great as to induce other 
individuals to claim this honour, and even to occasion 
some hot disputes on the subject in the House of Com- 
mons. In point of fact, however, the merit of having 
first suggested the plan neither belonged to Mr Richard- 
son, nor to any of those who then claimed it ; and such of 
our readers as will take the trouble to look into a pamphlet 
by Sir Matthew Decker (Serious Considerations on thepre^ 
sent High Duties), published in 1743, will find that the 
measure adopted in 1784 had been strenuously recom- 
mended forty years before. 

But the principle of die commutation act, and the strik- 
ing advantage that had resulted finom the reduction of the 
duty, were soon lost sight of. In 1795, the duty was in- 
creased to 25 per cent. ; and afler successive augmenta- 
tions in 1797» 1798, 1800, and 1803, it was raised, in 1806, 
to 96 per cent, ad valoremy at which it continued till 1819, 
when it was raised to 100 per cent, on teas above 2s. per lb. 
The influence of these duties on consumption, and of the 
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many changes that have since taken place, may be 'seen in 
the Commercial Dictionary^ article ^' Tea." 

The narrow policy on which ministers have too frequently 
acted, puts it outof our power to refer to many such conclusive 
instances as the reduction [of the tea duties in 1745 and 
1784, in proof of the superior productiveness of diminished 
taxation. There are, however, some others which deserve 
to be pointed out. In 1742, the high prohibitory duties 
upon spirituous liquors, and upon licenses for retailing the 
same, were abolished, and such moderate duties imposed, 
to commence afler Ladyday 1743, as were expected to in- 
crease the revenue, by increasing the legal consumption of 
spirits. This measure was vehemently opposed by Uie 
bishops ; but their opposition was ineffectual, and the in- 
crease of the duties, and diminution of smuggling which 
followed, proved that the measure was advantageous alike 
to the revenue and the morals of the people. {History <f 
our Ddfta and Taxes^ part iv., p. 1 10.) 

Previously to 1 732, the duty on coffee amounted to 28. 
a pound ; but an act was then passed, in compliance with 
the solicitations of the West India planters, reducing the 
duty to Is. 6d. a pound ; at which it stood for many years, 
producing, at an average, about L.10,000 a-year. In con- 
sequence, however, of the prevalence of smuggling, caused 
by the too great magnitude of the duty, the revenue de- 
clined, in 1783, to L.2869 10s. 10^. And it having been 
found impossible otherwise to check the practice o^ clan- 
destine importation, the duty was reducea, in 1784, to 6d. 
The consequences of this wise and salutary measure were 
most beneficial. Instead of being reduced, the revenue 
was immediately raised to above two and a half times its 
previous amount, or to L.7200, 168. 9d., showing that the 
consumption of leeally imported coffee must have increased 
in a nearly ninefold proportion ; a conclusive proof, as Mr 
Bryan Edwards has observed, of the effects of heavy taxa- 
tion in defeating its own object {History of the West In- 
dies, yol. ii.» p. 340, 8vo. ed.) 

The history of the coffee trade abounds with similar and 
even more striking examples of the superior productive- 
ness of low duties. In 1807, tlie duty was Is. 8d. a pound ; 
and the quantity entered for home consumption amounted 
to 1,170,164 lb., yielding a revenue of L.161,245, lls.4d. 
In 1808, the duty was reduced from Is. 8d. to 7d. ; and in 
1809 there were no fewer than 9,251,847 lb. entered for 
home consumption, yielding, notwithstanding the reduction 
of duty, a revenue of L.245,856, 8s. 4d. The duty having 
been raised in 1819 from 7d. to Is. a pound, the quantity 
entered for home consumption in 1824 was 7,993,041 lb., 
yielding a revenue of L.407,544, 4s. 3d. In 1824, how- 
ever, the duty being again reduced firom Is. to 6d., the 
quantity entered for home consumption in 1825 was 
11,082,970 lb. In 1830 it had increased to 22,669,253 
lb., producing a nett revenue of L.579,363. Various changes 
have since taken place in the rate of duty, which amounts 
at present (1859) to 3d. per lb. In 1858, no fewer than 
35,208,932 lb. were entered for consumption, producing a 
revenue of L.440,475 ; and it is to be observed that this 
great increase in the consumption of coffee has taken place, 
not only without any diminution, but with a very material 
increase, in the consumption in tea. 

The history of other countries abounds with equally con- 
clusive examples of the superior productiveness of mode- 
rate duties. In 1775, Turgot deducted a haff" firom the 
customs and other duties chargeable on the fish sold in 
the Paris market ; and notwithstanding this reduction, the 
amount of the duties collected was not diminished. The 
demand for fish must therefore have been doubled, in con- 
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sequence of the inhabitants being enabled to buy it at a 
comparatively cheap rate.^ 

In 1813, all sugar imported into the French empire 
paid a duty of 1 franc 60 cent, the Iwre or pound. The Reduction 
quantity imported that year amounted to about 14,000,000 of the du- 
of pounds, which, as France, and the countries then incor- *»«■ on """ 
porated with her, contained about 42,000,000 of inhabitants, fJ^jnuT 
gives the third part of a pound weight to each. In 1814, France, 
this exorbitant duty was reduced to about tL^0th part, or 
to 30 cent, the pound; and though the population of France 
had then been reduced firom 42,000,000 to about 28,000,000, 
the average annual importations of 1814 and 1815 amounted 
to 44,000,000 of pounds, being upwards of 1^ lb. to each 
individual, or about ^tv times as much as the consumption 
had amounted to under the high duty. In consequence 
of this increase of consumption, the low yielded very nearly 
as large a revenue as the high duty. {Rechesse des Na- 
tionsy par Gamier, v., p. 304, 2de ^d.) 

Ustariz gives a variety of instructive details respecting Reduction 
the disastrous effects which certain taxes have had on in- o^ **>• <l»- 
dustry in Spain, and of the advantages resulting from the^^^^P^**" 
repeaJ and modification of others. We shall give a single gp^^Q. 
example. Valencia, he tells us, though barren of grain and 
flocks, and not equal in extent to two-thirds of Aragon, paid 
a much larger revenue to the royal treasury. This, he says, 
was owing to the comparatively flourishing state of com- 
merce and manufactures in Valencia ; and he then adds,— 
" This increase and improvement in manufactures and com- 
merce is ascribed to the equitable and kind treatment the 
weavers receive in that province, and to his majesty's good- 
ness in reducing the excessive taxes which were charged 
upon flesh-meat and other provisions; and his taking off 
wholly that which was laid on bread in ancient times ; as 
also the imposts known by the name of ancient duties and 
generalities. These duties were partly replaced by others, 
but in such a manner that they were rendered much 
lighter, the people in general eased, and the royal revenue 
improved."' 

2. But the superior productiveness of low duties on Effects of 
articles in general demand may be equally shown from the ^^ *°' 
consequences of the attempts to increase them beyond their ^J*^°|^ 
proper limits. The history of the wine duties is, in this ^ ^^^ 
respect, highly important. During the three years ending 
with 1792, when the duty on French wines was 3s. 9d., and 
on Portuguese 2s. 6d. per wine gallon, the consumption in 
Great Britain amounted, at an average, to 7,410,947 gal- 
lons a year, producing about L.900,000 of revenue. It is 
probable, haa the increase taken place gradually, that these 
duties might have been doubled without any material 
diminution of consumption. But in 1795 and 1796 they 
were raised to 8s. 6d. per gallon on French, and to 5s. 8^. 
per gallon on Portuguese and Spanish wine ; and the conse- 
quence of this sudden and inordinate increase was, that the 
consumption fell firom nearly 7,000,000 gallons in 1795, 
to 5,732,383 in 1796^ and to 3,970,901 in 1797. But 
this unanswerable demonstration of the ruinous effect of 
heavy and sudden additions to the duties did not prevent 
them being raised, in 1804, to 1 Is. 5id. on French, and to 
7s. 8d. on Portuguese and Spanish wine. They continued 
at this rate till 1825; and such was their influence, that, 
notwithstanding the vast increase of wealth and population 
since 1790, and the general improvement in the style of 
living, the consumption of wine, during the three years 
ending with 1824, amounted, at an average, to only 5,248,767 
gallons a year, being 2,162,180 gallons under the annual 
consumption of the diree years ending with 1792 ! It may 
therefore be truly said, making allowance for the increase 



^ Say, TraiU d'JSconomit Politique^ torn, ii., p. 839. Lord Kames, in his Sketchet ofthi HUt, of Man, states that these duties amounted 
to 48 per cent, ad valorem. Vol. ii., p. 406, edit. 1788. 

' ThMTp and iVacttes of Commerce, vol. ii. p. 310. Eng. Trans. 
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of population^ tbat the consumption of vine in Great Bri- 
tain fell off more than 50 per cent, between 1790 and 1824. 

Had Mr Vanslttart continued in power, it is difficult to 
say when this aysteoi might have terminated; but no sooner 
had Mr Robinson (late Lord Ripon) become Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer, than he resolved upon the effectual reduc- 
tion of the wine duties. In pursuance of this wise deter- 
mination, he tooky in 1825, nearly 50 per cent, from the 
previously existing duties ; and notwitlistanding the spirit 
duties were at the same time reduced in a still greater de- 
gree, the consumption of wine was largely increased, while 
the loss of revenue was but inconsiderable. We are there- 
fore Justified in affirming that this measure was entirely sue- 
cessml, and that it is a valuable example of the superior 
productiveness of low duties. 

The duties, as reduced by Mr Robinson, were Ts. 3d. per 
imperial gallon on French wines, 4s. lOd. per do. on all 
other foreign wines, and 2s. 5d« on those of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They continued on this footing till the 
equalization act (1 and 2 Will.%IV., c 30), which imposed a 
duty of 5s. 6d. per imperial gallon on all foreign wines, and 
of 2s. 9d. on those of the Cape. 

There are perhaps no better objects of taxation than 
spirituous and fermented liquors, and none in which the 
injurious effects of over-taxation have been more strikingly 
manifested. They are essentially luxuries ; and while mo- 
derate duties on them are, in consequence of their being 
very generally used, exceedingly productive, the increase 
of price which they occasion tends to lessen their consump- 
tion by the poor, to whom, when taken in excess, they are 
extremely pernicious. Few governments, however, have 
been satisfied with the imposition of moderate duties on 
spirits ; but, sometimes to increase the revenue, and partly to 
place Uiem beyond the reach of the poorer classes, have 
almost invariably loaded them with such oppressively high 
duties as have entirely defeated both objects. The impo* 
sition of duties does not take away the appetite for spirits ; 
and as no vigilance of the officers, or severity of the laws, 
has been siAcient to secure a monopoly of the market to 
the le^ distillers, the real effect of the high duties has 
been to throw the supply of a large portion of the demand 
into the hands of the illicit distiller, and lo superadd the 
crimes and vices of the smuggler to those of the drunkard. 
' Nowhere, perhaps, have the injurious consequences of 
the too great increase of spirit duties been more distinctly 
manifested than in Ireland. In proof of this, we may men- 
tion, on the authority of the F^ Rmrtri^the Commit' 
naners cf Inquiry into the State of the Iri^JRevenue (p. 19), 
that, m 1811, when the duty on spirits was 2s. 6d. per gal- 
lon, duty was paid in Ireland on 6,500,361 gallons, Irish 
measure ; while, in 1822, when the duty was 58. 6d., only 
2,950,647 gallons were lurought to the charge. The Com- 
missioners estimated the annual consumption of spirits in 
Ireland, at the same time, at about ten millions of gallons ; 



and as scarcely three millions paid duty, it followed that Indirect 
upwards of 8£V£N millions were illegally supplied; and, Taxes. 
'* taking one million of gallons as the quantity fraudulently ^^"^^V^ 
furnished for consumption by the licensed distillers, the 
produce of the unlicensed stills may be estimated at six 
millions of gallons" {Report^ p. 8). It is material, too, to 
observe, that this extraordinary increase of smuggling took 
place in defiance of the utmost efforts of the revenue 
officers, police, and military, to prevent it ; the only result 
of these efforts being the exasperation of the populace, and 
the committal of atrocities, both by them and by those 
employed in the collection of the revenue, that are hardly 
to be matched in the annals of civil warfare. " In Ireland," 
say the commissioners, '' it will appear, from the evidence 
annexed to this Report, that parts of the country have been 
absolutely disorganized, and placed in opposition, not only 
to the civil authority, but to the military force of the go- 
vernment. The profits to be obtained from the evasion of 
the law have been such as to encourage numerous indivi- 
duals to persevere in these desperate pursuits, notwithstand- 
ing the risk of property and life with which they have been 
attended" (p. 1). 

The too great height to which the duties were carried, Incresse of 
and the injudicious -mode in which they were charged 'P^i'^t da- 
and collected^ produced similar effects in ScotlandL The ^ J°_^ 
system of illicit distillation made great progress, and seri- 
ously injured the morals and industry of the people in the 
mountainous districts, where it was principally carried on. 

To put an end to such evils, the commissioners recom- 
mended that the duty on spirits should be reduced from 
5s. 6d. to 2s. the wine gallon (2s. 4d. the imperial gallon) ; 
and government having wisely consented to act upon this 
recommendation, illicit distillation ceased forthwith. 

Since this epoch, the duties on spirits have undergone Eqaalisa- 
many alterations. Down to a late period, the rates totionofths 
which they were subjected differed in the different parts of ^'*.**.®*°'* 
the United Kingdom, which necessarily led to the impou- '^"^ * 
tion of sundry restraints on their conveyance firom the one 
to the other, and to a great deal of smuggling. The mis- 
chievous influence of this differential arrangeooent had been 
long obvious, but the difficulties in the way of the equaliza- 
tion of the duties were such that it has only been recently 
effected. Now, howeva*, spirits are charged with the same 
duties whether they are produced or consumed in England, 
Scotland, or IreUnd, ana entire freedom has been given to 
the home trade in them. We fear, however, that we duty 
of 8s. a gallon with which they are now charged will be 
found to be much too high. It is true that the former 
fecilities for illicit distillation have of late years been very 
considerably diminished both in Scotland and Irehind. 
But, despite this circumstance, the new duty is so very 
heavy, that it is affirmed by persons well-informed on tlie 
subject, that under its protecting influence, illicit practices 
are almost sure to be revived. 
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ENCYCLOPJIDIA BRITANNICA. 



TN every country where Science and Literature have been long and sue- 
■*• cessfuUy cultivated, and books extensively multiplied, attempts, more or 
less skilful, have been made to reduce the mass of information to a compen* 
dious and regulated form, and to furnish a ready access to its varied details 
by means of Encyclopaedias. Of the importance and advantages of such pub- 
lications there can scarcely be two opinions. Executed on a plan sufficiently 
comprehensive, they ought to embrace all the departments of human learning, 
rendering the Alphabet a ready key, not only to the Arts and Sciences, but 
to the multiplied details of History, Biography, Geography, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. A work thus constructed is not only valuable to the Scholar and 
the man of Science, as a Dictionary of universal reference, but the subjects 
being treated in a form consistent with Systematic Exposition, as well as with 
Alphabetical Arrangement, the book becomes an inestimable treasure to those 
who, although they cannot aflford leisure for very laborious research or pro- 
found investigation, are yet desirous to possess that general information on 
all subjects, which constitutes an intelligent and well-informed man. 

Among books of this class, the Encyclopaedia Britannica has long been con- 
spicuously eminent. The publication of Seven Editions, with successive improve- 
ments, and the sale of upwards of Thirty Thousand Copies, aflford unequivocal 
proofs of the high estimation in which the work has hitherto been held. 

The Publishers of the Eighth Edition, when they commenced the under- 
taking, were fully aware that extensive alterations were required to accommo- 
date the work to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the times. 
Arrangements were accordingly made to secure the co-operation of the most 
eminent living Authors, who have contributed Treatises in the various depart- 
ments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, 
and General Elnowledge, to supersede those of former editions rendered obso- 
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lete by the progress of discovery, improvements in the Arts, or the general 
advancement of society. 

In giving effect to this extensive plan of reconstruction, it has been the lead- 
ing object of its conductors to combine abstract with practical, and solid with 
pleasing information, in such proportions as would be most useful and most accept- 
able to the public — ^to deliver the truths of Science in the most accurate and in- 
telligible form, and, at the same time, to pay due attention to those branches of 
knowledge, which, though not admitting of a scientific shape, are yet deservedly po- 
pular, and have a powerful influence on the taste, habits, and character of the indi- 
vidual, — in a word, to render the work at once a Dictionary op Science, a copious 
Abstract op Literature and Philosophy, and a Book op Universal Reperence. 

The narrow limits of a Prospectus will admit of only a very imperfect enu- 
meration of the important articles with which the pages of the work are enriched. 
The Publishers will therefore select only some of the leading contents, as evidence 
of the distinguished co-operation by which it has been conducted throughout. 

The First Volume forms an introduction to the whole work, and consists of 
Six Dissertations on the Progress of Discovery in the Intellectual and Physical 
Sciences by Stewart, Mackintosh, and Whately; Playfair, Leslie, and Forbes. 
With Sir James Mackintosh's Dissertation is incorporated the able preface by Dr 
Whewell. Four of these Dissertations were contained in the Seventh Edition, but 
those by Archbishop Whately and Professor Forbes are now added for \he first 
time. Though called a " Dissertation on the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions ot 
Christianity," Dr Whately's contribution is something more ; it is a review of 
man in a state of nature, and of the different religions that preceded Christ, as 
well as a treatise on Christianity and its corruptions.* The Dissertation through- 
out is remarkable for a clearness of style, and an ease and plenitude of thought 
almost unexampled. Within its limited range, the argument is conducted with 
almost faultless accuracy, and with a logical precision that may be justly considered 
wonderful. f Professor Forbes' Dissertation on the "Progress of Mathematical and 
Physical Science during the Nineteenth Century," leaves little to be desired, and 
makes the work complete as a masterly sketch of the history and present condition of the 
Sciences. X It is admirably executed, and it is a matter almost of surprise that it 
should have been written with a union of interest in narrative and clearness in 
scientific exposition altogether unusual. § 

* Spectator. t Moming Cbronide. { Critic, June 15, 1853. g Guardian. 
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VOL. II. contains — Abeeration, by George Buchanan, P.R.S.E. ; Achromatic 
Glasses, Acoustics, and Aeronautics, by Sir John Leslie; Admiral and Ad- 
miralty, by Sir John Barrow, Bart., revised by John Barrow, Esq. of the Admir- 
alty ; Joseph Addison, by William Spalding, A.M., Professor of Logic in the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews ; jEschylus, by J. S. Blackie, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; jEtna and Alps, by Robert Jameson, late Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh ; Afghanistan, by David Buchanan and Ed- 
ward Thornton, of the East India House; Africa, by AugustusPetermann,F.R.G.S. ; 
Agriculture and Agricultural Chemistry, by John Wilson, Eddington Mains, 
Berwickshire, and Thomas Anderson, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow ; Agrarian Laws, by George Ferguson, Professor of Humanity, 
King's College, Aberdeen ; Algebra, by William Wallace, LL.D., late Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh ; America, by Charles Maclaren, 
P.R.S.E. ; Anatomy, by David Craigie, M.D., P.R.S.E. ; also numerous other 
articles, among which may be noted. Abbreviation, Abyssinia, Academy, Algiers, 
Alphabet, Alum. 

" The second volume of this splendid republication of the Encyclopcedia Britannica^ 
beiog the first volume of the text, is lying before us, and we are enabled to ascertain its 
character in reference to the enlargements which its contents have imdergone under the 
hands of the present editors. The result is in every respect highly satisfactory." — John Bully 
August 6, 1853. 

" In a certain sense, notwithstanding the words Eighth Edition^ the volume may be 
reckoned new in substance wherever discovery or time has turned up new facts." — Spectator ^ 
August 6, 1853. 

" He might say for the Encyclopcedia Britannica, that, independently of the articles on 
cotton and cotton manufacturers, it promised to be a work of extraordinary merit ; and in 
looking over the first volume the other day, he met with an article on agriculture, which 
was really deserving the attention of men engaged in manufacturing industry; and he 
hoped it would be carefully perused by gentlemen who felt an interest, not only in agricul- 
ture, but in the trade and commerce of the country generally." — From Speech of Thomas 
Basdet/f Esq,, deliver^ at a Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce^ Manchester^ February 10, 
1855. 

VOL. III. contains — Anatobtv, by David Craigie, M.D., F.R.S.E. ; Anchor, 
by Jonathan Aylen, Greenwich ; Andes, Angle, &c., by Sir John Leslie ; Angling, 
Animal Kingdom, and Animalcule, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E., Author of various 
works on Natural History; Annuities, by Joshua Milne; Ant, by P. M. Roget, M.D., 
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F.R.S.I Author of the Fifth Bridgewater Treatise ; Antrim and Armagh, by 
Henry Senior ; Apparitions, by James Browne, LL.D. ; Aqueduct, by George 
Buchanan, C.E. ; Arabia, by D, Buchanan and W. Plate, LL.D. ; Arch, by Sir 
John Bobison, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and William Wallace, LL.D. ; Arcel«;ology, by Daniel Wilson, LL.D. ; 
Architecture, by William Hosking, Professor of Arts and Construction, Eang's 
College ; Aristotle and Aristotle's Philosophy, by Renn Dickson Hampden, 
D.D., Bishop of Hereford ; Army, by J. Browne, LL.D., and J. H. Stocqueler ; 
Artillery, by Capt. Spearman and Colonel Portlock ; Arts, by W. Hazlitt and 
W. B. Johnstone, R.S. A. ; Asia, by H. Murray, F.R.S.E., and W. Plate, LL.D. ; 
Assaying, by Robert Mushet, of the Royal Mint ; Astronomy (First Part, the 
remaining portion being in the next volume), by Thos. Galloway, Sir John Playfair, 
and Thos. Henderson, with Supplement by Rev. Robert Main, Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich. Also numerous other articles, among which are Archery and 
Arithmetic. 

" The third volume of this noble work begins with 'Anatomy/ and ends with 'Astronomy/ 
In the former of these treatises we are shown that we are indeed ' fearfully and wonderfully 
made ;' in the latter, we are raised above the things of this earth to the contemplation of the 
marvels of the material universe. The one carries us within ourselves, the other to the farthest 
limits which the eye or the imagination can reach. In the intermediate articles which 
make up this stately volume, there is much that is scientific and profound, with much that 
is intensely interesting to the popular reader. The article ' Angling' is so genial and full 
of gentle enthusiasm, although abounding in useful details concerning lines, fly-hooks, and 
other mysteries of the angler's craft, that it would have done the heart of old Isaak Walton 
good to read it. Under the heads * Animal Kingdom' and ' Animalcule/ we have a vast 
amount of instructive research and curious speculation. , . . The article ' Annuities' is 
a very elaborate paper embodying a lucid exposition of the science of probabilities, and full of 
abstruse calculations on a subject of great practical utility. Passing over many excellent 
articles in natural history, biogri^hy, Ac, we arrive at an extremely readable paper on 
* Apparitions.' ... * Arabia/ with its wild and wandering tribes, its immense deserts made 
habitable by the extraordinary powers of endurance of the camel, and its wonderful religious 
history, as the birth-country of Mahomet, is very fully and ably described. Then follows a 
singularly interesting article, ' Arachnides,' relating to the spider class of insects. . . . One 
of the most complste treatises in the present volume is the article * Architecture.' It com- 
prises the masterly account of the science given in the previous edition of the Encffdcpcedia, 
together with a Supplement from the same pen, disclosing such farther light as the author has, 
in the course of his investigations, received since 1830. • , . Passing over ' Aristotle' and 
'Arithmetic' — ^both very learned disquisitions — wearrive at a weightyand eloquent essayimder 
the head ' Array.' . . . The information embodied in the treatise before us is very full, and 
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is brooght up to the most recent date. Besides its historical digest, the article gives a detailed 
account of all the armies of all the prominent countries of the world. . • . The article 
^ Artillery' which follows is profoundly scientific, and written in a spirit of high appreciation 
of the importance of that arm of the military service. * Arts,' ' Asia,' and ' Astronomy' com- 
plete the larger and more elaborate essays in this bulky quarto. Equal care, however, is 
shown in the preparation of the smaller articles, all of which, where necessary, aice brought 
up to the present state of information. . • • The beautiful series of plates appended to this 
volume are chiefly illustrative of the articles ' Anatomy ' and ' Architecture.' " — Olaagow 
Citixen, November 19, 1853. 

« The various topics are treated with vigorous and masterly skiD, and the information is 
classified and arranged with such ingenuity and system as to be easy of reference, and ac- 
cessible to the student at the smallest possible expenditure of time and trouble." — Morning 
Pastf November, 1853. 

VOL. IV. contains — Athens and Attica, by James Browne, LL.D., revised 
by Dr L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; Atmoketeb, 
Babometer, and Barobcbtrical Measurements, by Sir John Leslie, with Sup- 
plements ; Atmosphere, by Thomas Thomson, late Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow ; Atterbury, by the Eight Hon. Lord Macaulay ; Attrac- 
tion, by James Ivory, P.R.S. ; Aurora Borealis, by Robert Jameson, F.R.S., 
late Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh j Australasia 
and Australia, by Sir John Barrow, with continuation by Samuel Mossman, 
Author of the " Gold Fields of Australia," &c. ; Austria, by Emeric Szabad, 
Author of " Hungary, Past and Present;" Average, by John Warrack, Average 
Stater ; Bacon, by William Spalding, Professor of Logic in the University of St 
Andrews ; Baking, Bleaching, &c., by James Stark, M.D., F.R.S.E. ; Baillib, 
Barbour, Ballad, Barclay, &c., by David Irving, LL.D. ; Balance or Power 
and Bibliography, by Macvey Napier, late Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
&c. ; Ballot, Bankruptcy, and Bentham, by John Hill Burton, Author 
of the "History of Scotland;" Basket-making, by Sir J. G. Dalyell; Bath- 
ing, Beccarla., &c., by Thomas Young, M.D. ; Bengal, by Edward Thornton, 
East India House ; Beauty, by Lord Jeffrey ; Bee, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E. ; 
Beethoven, by George Parquhar Graham ; Belgium ; Sir Charles Bell, by 
Sir John McNeill ; Bible, by the Very Rev, John Lee, D.D., Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh ; Bible Societies, by Rev. James Taylor, D.D. ; Black 
Sea, by Lawrence Oliphant, Author of " The Russian Shores of the Black Sea ; " 
Blasting, by David and Thomas Stevenson, Civil Engineers : Bohemian 
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Brbthben, by James Montgomery, Author of " Greenland and other Poems ;'* 
also Bolivia, Babylon, Baptism, Bemouilli, Block-Machinery, Blowpipe, &c. 

" This volume opens with Parts II., III., and IV. of the great treatise on * Astronomy,' 
embracing the theoretical, physical, and practical departments as distinguished from the 
historical. To Part II. is appended a supplement describing the chief additions which have 
been made to the planetary, cometary, and sidereal branches of the subject. The whole 
treatise has been carefully revised, and embodies all the latest discoveries connected with 
the wondrous architecture of the heavens. The article * Athens' has been brought up to 
the present time. We hasten, however, to the beautiful memoir of * Atterbury,' contributed 
to the present edition by Mr Macaulay. The account of that celebrated polemic in the pre- 
vious issue was a plain matter-of-fact narrative. Mr Macaulay, however, in that style of 
which he is so great a master, interweaves with the facts of his life a certain brilliant criti- 
cism, enriched by innumerable lights drawn from contemporaneous biography and events. 
His account of the controversy between Bishop Atterbury and Eichard Bentley, relative to 
the letters falsely attributed to the old Greek writer, Phalarls, is a singularly perspicuous and 
able piece of writing. . • . Passing over the articles * Attica,' * Attraction,' and * Aurora 
Borealis,' we arrive at an admirable account of * Australwia,' followed by a new and most in- 
teresting and instructive paper on * Australia.* . . , There are few in this country who 
have not a personal interest in that rich and hopeful region of the globe, and who will not 
derive valuable information from this comprehensive survey of its history, condition, and 
prospects. • • • The article ' Austria' possesses especial interest as regards the existing 
state of our continental relations. . . . The * Balance of Power ' is likewise an article 
which will be found to throw considerable light on the attitude at present assumed by 
France and England towards Bussia. Commercial men will find the paper on * Bankruptcy,' 
by Mr J. H. Burton, very readable and instructive. • . . Lord Jeffrey's celebrated essay 
on * Beauty' appears in this volume, together with a variety of other elaborate papers. . . . 
Altogether, this is a magnificent volume. On all minor topics, biographical, geographical, 
and scientific, it is much more ample than the previous edition. Some few articles have 
been condensed so as to occupy less space, but many more topics and terms have been in- 
troduced, and as a dictionary of arts, sciences, and general literature, it is in every respect 
much more complete. The engravings at the end of the present volume are chiefly illus- 
trative of the treatises on 'Astronomy,' 'Attraction,' 'Bleaching,' Ac. There are, besides, 
several admirably executed maps illustrative of the geographical e^riicleB.''-^Gla8gow Citizen, 

VOL. V, contains — Bombay, Bukmah, &c., by Edward Thornton, East India 
House ; BooKBiNDiNa, by Charles Martel ; Book-k;beping, by Joseph Lowe ; 
Borneo and Bornu, revised by Augustus Petermann, F.R.G.S., &c. ; Botany, by 
John Hutton Balfour, M.D., Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh ; 
Brahmins, by James Browne, LL.D. ; Brass, by Charles Sylvester, C.E. ; Brazil ; 
Breakwater, by Sir John Barrow, Bart., revised by John Barrow, Admiralty; 
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Brewing, by James Stark, M.D., P.R.S.E. ; Brickmaking, by Samuel Holmes, 
Liverpool ; Bridge, by Thomas Young, M.D., F.Bp.S. ; Britain, by James Browne, 
LL.D., with continuation ; Brucker, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. ; Building, 
by William Hosking, Author of "Architecture;" Bunyan, by the Right Hon. 
Lord Macaulay ; Burmah, by D. Buchanan and E. Thornton. 

'' The smaller articles seem also to have been revised with care, and are remarkable for 
theu fulness and general acciu-acy. Many new heads have been introduced, or old papers 
replaced with better from the ablest hands. Among these, we have been most struck with 
a delightful short biography of Bnnyan, which, in a few pages, presents that quaint old 
worthy to us as a breathing figure, in a sketch admirable for its picturesque and thoughtful 
treatment, and for those master-touches which bring out the true expression of the man. 
• • • We have said enough to direct attention to Mr Macaulay's brilliant little sketch, 
and to suggest the spirit in wbich the Encyclopcedia must be conducted which has been able 
to provide for its pages matter of such sterling quality." — Examiner, May 13, 1854. 

"We may point to Professor Balfour's article on Botany as a most complete and 
masterly exposition of that interesting science." — Morning Post, June 7, 1854. 

" The article * Botany,' for completeness and scientific accuracy, is perhaps unequalled 
by any similar treatise on the subject in our language. The articles * Brazil,* * Breakwater,* 
'Brewing,' 'Bridge,* 'Britain,' 'Building,* Burmah,* Ac, are worthy of particular study. 
In each of the articles we have mentioned every care has been taken to bring the information 
up to the present state of the subject treated of or described." — Glasgow Herald. 

VOL. VI. contains — Bishop Butler, by Henry Rogers, Author of the "Eclipse 
of Faith," &c. ; Burning-Glasses, by George Buchanan, F.R.S.E. ; Calendar, by 
Thomas Galloway, F.R.S. ; California ; Calvin and Channing, by Rev. W. L. 
Alexander, D.D. ; Thomas Campbell, by W. E. Aytoun, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh ; Canada, by J. B. Brown, Author 
of " Views of Canada ;" Canary Islands, by J. T. Johnson, Madeira ; Cannon, 
by Colonel Portlock, Woolwich ; Capillary Action, by James Ivory, P.R.S. ; 
Carthage, by James Browne, LL.D., and Dr Schmitz ; Carpentry and Chro- 
matics, by Thomas Young, M.D. ; Cavan and Clare, by Henry Senior; Centre, 
by Sir John Robison, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh ; Ceylon, by J. Capper, Ceylonese Commissioner to the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 ; Thomas Chalmers, by Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. ; Cheihstry, 
by William Gregory, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh ; 
Chess, by James Donaldson ; Chili, by Charles Bertram Black (Santiago) ; China, 
by Sir John Barrow ; Chivalry, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; Chloroform, by 
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J. Y. Simpson, M.D., Professor of Midwifery in the Universitj of Edinburgh ; 
Chronology ; Civil Law, by David Irving, LL.D. ; Climate, by Sir John Leslie. 

" When we last drew the attention of onr readers to the reissue of this great work, we ex- 
pressed a confident hope that the remaining volumes would not degenerate from the care 
and liberality which had so remarkably distinguished the publication of the two first vo- 
lumes. It is a pleasure to be able to say, that, up to the conclusion of the six which are now 
before us, they have more than fulfilled our expectations. The work is thoroughly well 
done« as fax as it has gone at present ; no pains have been spared to make it complete and 
satisfactory ; and in all those matters for which we specially want a Cyclopaedia it is now as 
complete a work as we can ever hope to get. In practical, scientific, and philosophical sub- 
jects it is especially strong. Such articles, for example, as those on ' Candles/ ' Bridges/ 
'Bishop Butler/ and * Campbell' (the poet) leave but little to be desired. We have read those 
we have named with attention, and they are very good. ... • Some of the geographical 
papers, such as those on ' Asia/ ' Clare/ ' Chili,' ' Canada,' and the * Caspian Sea,' have also 
struck us as very well executed. . . • But we cannot speak too highly of the liberal spirit 
which has sought to retain the services of the most celebrated men of letters of the day, to 
make this Cyclopaedia a standard of authority on aU the subjects which are treated with any- 
thing like fulness or elaboration. On purely scientific subjects we are less qualified to speak^ 
but we imagine such a treatise as that on ' Chloroform,' in the sixth volume, to be as com- 
plete as an article in a book of reference either can or need be. We must not, of course, be 
understood to assent to all the statements, or agree to all the criticisms in this great book ; but 
we repeat what we said at the beginning, that on the whole, as far as it has gone, it appears 
to us the best Cyclopaedia for general use. . * . The price is very moderate." — Guardian, 

" We have more than once expressed our opinion as to the merits of this magnificent 
national work, which is now in course of republication at a price which, even in these times 
of cheap literature, is perfectly marvellous. Independently of being a book of universal re- 
ference, articles are to be met with in it, which, in point of style, beauty of illustration, and 
the undoubted and unassailable character of the facts, are not excelled throughout the wide 
range of British literature. Such, for instance, are Sir Walter Scott's brilliant essay on 
'Chivalry/ and the comprehensive and most able paper on * Chemistry' in the volume n6w be- 
fore U8. In the biographical department there are excellent sketches of the lives of ' Bums,' 
'Byron/ 'Canning/ the 'Empress Catherine,' 'Chalmers/ 'Chaucer/ 'Cicero,' and, in addition, 
a whole host of minor celebrities. The descriptive or historical subjects, under the heads 
'California/ 'Canada/ 'Carolina, 'Carthage/ 'Caucasus/ 'Ceylon, 'Chili/ and 'China,' are most 
ably handled ; and, indeed, we have not anywhere met with a more graphic and readable 
sketch of the ' Celestial Empire/ than that presented in the sixth volume. The article on 
' Christianity* is one which even theologians may read with instruction ; and, irrespective of 
the instruction they supply, the numerous miscellaneous articles afibrd light reading of the 
most agreeable kind. The paper on ' Chronology' gives us not only an excellent account of 
the various eras by which time has been computed throughout the world, but also a chrono- 
logical table, combining remarkable events, from the most remote period of antiquity down 
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to the declaration of war against Bassia in the spring of the present year. When reqaisite, 
the various subjects, especially those referring to countries, arts, and manufactures, are illus- 
trated by maps and diagrams, executed in the very first style of the art." — Glasgow HeraUL 

VOL. VII. contains — Clock and Watch Work^ by Edmund Beckett Denison, 
M.A., Q.C. ; Cohesion, by Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S. ; Coinage, by Robert 
Mushet, of the Royal Mint ; Cold and Dew, by Sir John Leslie, late Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh; Collision, Combination, 
Corn-Laws, Corn-Trade, and Cottage System, by J. R. M'Culloch ; Colliery, 
by William Alexander, Mining Engineer, Glasgow; Colony, by James Mill; 
Colour-Blindness, by George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E. j Comet, by Thomu 
Galloway, P.R.S. ; Communism and Corporation, by J. H. Burton ; Conic Sec- 
tions, by William. Wallace, LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh ; Construction, by William Hosking, Author of " Architecture ; ** 
Constantinople, by Edward Sang, late Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in the 
Imperial School, Constantinople ; Copper Smelting, by James Napier, Glasgow ; 
Cork County, by Henry Senior; Cotton Manufacture, revised by Thomas Bazley, 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Manchester; Cowper, by A. Smith, Author 
of " A Life Drama, &c. ;" Crimea, by James Laurie ; Crusades, Cuvier, Danton, 
and Defoe, by James Browne, LL.D. ; Crustacea, by John Fleming, D.D., Pro- 
iSsssor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh ; Cunningham, Dalrymple, 
and Dempster, by David Irving, LL.D. ; Dairy, by John Wilson, Author of 
" Agriculture ;" Deaf and Dumb, by P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S. ; Demosthenes, 
by William Spalding, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of St Andrews ; Denmark, by Emeric Szabad, Author of the Article " Austria;" 
Dialling, by Henry Meikle, C.E. ; also other articles, among which are Commerce^ 
Constantinopolitan History, Copyright, Crystallization, Deluge, &c. 

" Turning over the ample pages of the volume we come at once upon an elaborate paper 
on ' Clock and Watch Work/ profusely illustrated with diagrams. The subject is treated 
of very fally, and contains a vast amount of information, including an interesting chapter 
on electrical clocks and dials. In a brief memoir of the late Lord Gockbnrn, allusion is 
made to the fact of his having, by his ' Life of Lord Jeffrey/ gained celebrity as an author 
after he was seventy years of age. • • . Passing over a learned treatise on the abstruse subject 
of * Cohesion/ we meet with a singularly able and compreliensive article on * Coinage.' In 
addition to an ample historical review of the subject, a minute and detailed description is 
given of the actual process of coining, and of everything connected with the Mint. . . • The 
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poetical reader will linger over the pleasant memoir of ' Coleridge ;* while readers of a more 
practical turn will pass on to the admirable article ' Colliery/ In the latter, the whole bi^y 
subterranean world, so dark in itself, yet so invaluable as supplying the elements both of light 
and heat to the world above ground, is laid open to the wonder of the uninitiated. . . . The im- 
portant subject of ' Colony' is handled in a masterly manner, through the republication of 
the celebrated treatise of the late Mr James Mill, supplemented, and brought up to the pre- 
sent time, by a hand which we recognise asthatof our friend Mr John Hill Burton, advocate, 
one of .our soundest politioo^economical writers. ' Combination,' from the distinguished pen 
of Mr J. E. M*Culloch, embodies a wholesome argument against workmen's ' strikes.* After 
an erudite article on * Comets,' we reach a paper on * Commerce,' which may be read with 
great advantage in this time of war. The subject of comn^ercial fluctuations is very intelli- 
gently explained, and the true principles of trade are discussed in a philosophical spirit. 
' Communism' is shown up in capital style by Mr Burton, and the dreams of Fourier, Louis 
Blanc, and Bobert Owen, are dissipated into thin air. . • . Jumping over the profound treatise 
on * Conic Sections,' which, however valuable to the student of geometrical science, has an 
alarming appearance to ordinary readers, we find a variety of articles of marked ability and 
interest." — Glasgow Citizen. 

" The 'Cotton Manufacture* is handled with great felicity and precision, and the article 
on the ' Com Laws and Corn Trade* abounds in facts of the most interesting kind." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

" In every instance we jobserve that scrupulous care has been taken to bring the infor- 
mation down to the latest period. The value of this edition is also increased by the attention 
which has been paid to the minor titles." — Morning Post 

VOL. VIII. contains — Diplomacy and Entail, by John Hill Burton; Distilla- 
tion, by James Stark, M.D., P.R.S.E,; Diving and Diving-Bell, by George 
Buchanan, F.R.S.E. ; Dock and Dock-Yard, by Sir John Barrow, Bart., revised 
by John Barrow of the Admiralty ; Dollond, Dolomieu, and Duhamel, by 
ThOTias Young, M.D., P.R.S. ; Donegal, Down, and Dublin, by Henry Senior ; 
Drainage of Towns aad Lands, by W. Hosking, Author of " Architecture," &c., 
and J. Wilson, Author of " Agriculture,*' &c. ; Drama, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; 
Drawing and Engraving, by W. H, Lizars ; Dry Rot, by Sir John Barrow, Bart. ; 
DuMONT, Lord Duncan, &c., by James Browne, LL.D. ; William Dunr^^, and 
English Language, by David Irving, LL.D. ; Dyeing (Calico-Printing), by F. 
Grace Calv-ert, Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution, Manchester ; Dynamics, 
by Sir John Robison, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh ; Economists, by James Mill ; Egypt, by R. Stuart Poole, of the De- 
partment of Antiquities, British Museum ; Electricity, by Sir David Brewster, 
K.H., M.A., D.C.L., &c. ; Embankment, by J. C. Loudon ; Emigration, by J. R, 
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M^Culloch, Author of " €oinmercial Dictionary," &c» ; England, by James Browne, 
LL.D., with Continuation. 

" The present volume includes the titles from * Diamond' to ' Entail ;* and Sir David 
Brewster^s ' Essay on Electricity' is alone sufficient to stamp the volume as one of no ordi- 
nary value. The comparative merit of particular contributions is, however, of less impor* 
tance than the general efficiency with which the whole design of such a publication ia car- 
ried out." — Morning Post 

" In every part of the work there are evident traces of revision and enlargement^ in 
order to bring up its contents to the latest date and to the level of the progress made in 
every department of art and knowledge. Among the numerous articles comprised within 
the present volume, those which have more particularly attracted our notice are a treatise on 
'Distillation' by Dr Stark; an elaborate account of the processes of 'Dyeingand Calico-Printing' 
from the pen of Professor Cedvert ; two papers on the important subject of Drainage, on ' Land* 
Drainage' by Mr J. Wilson, and on 'Town-Drainage' by Mr Hosking; articles on the Geogra* 
phy, the History, and Statistics of England and of Egypt ; and two extensive scientific 
essays of high value, one on 'Dynamics' by Professor Eobison, the other on 'Electricity' by 
Sir David Brewster. The last-named essay, more especially, is distinguished by the pro* 
found and comprehensive manner in which its able writer has treated this deeply interesting 
and daily progressing science." — John Bull. 

" The present volume contains thirty large quarto engraved plates, making a total of 
232 of such in the eight volumes that have been issued of the present series, affording alone 
ample evidence of the care and industry, and the capital and skill, that have been expended 
on this reissue of the Encydopcedia." — Clerical Journal, 

VOL. IX. contains — Entomology, Fisheries, and Edwaab Forbes, by James 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. ; Ephraem Syrus, by Rev. Henry Burgess, LL.D. ; Episcopacy, 
by BpCv. George Gleig, D.D. ; Erasmus and Feudal Law, by David Lrving, LL.D. ; 
Equations, by James Ivory, F.R.S. ; Ethnology, by R. G. Latham, M.A., M,D. ; 
Etruscans, Eugene, Fenelon, &c., by James Browne, LL.D. ; Europe, by Charles 
Maclaren, F.R.S.E., and James Laurie ; Evil, by Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D, ; 
Examinations, by J. P. Maclennan ; Exchange, Exchequer Bills, and Excise, by 
J. R. M'Culloch ; Extreme Unction, Fathers, Federal Government, &c.^ by 
Rev. J. Taylor, D.D. ; Fable and Fallacy, by William Spalding, A.M,, Professor 
of Logic in the University of St Andrews ; Falconer, Farquhar, and Fairfax, 
by Robert Carruthers ; Fashion, by Dr Doran, Author of *' Habits and Men," &c. ; 
Fermanagh, by Henry Senior ; Fezzan, revised by Augustus Petermann j Fichte, 
by John Colquhoun, F.R.S.E. ; Fifeshire and Forth, by Thomas Barclay ; Figure 
of the Earth, by Thomas Galloway, F.R.S. ; Filter, by George Buchanao^ 
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* 

P.R.S.E. ; Flintshire, by John Girdwood ; Florida, by J. Smith Homans, New 
York ; Fluxion's, by William Wallace, LL.D. ; Fontana, Foster, and Fourcroy, 
by Thomas Young, M.D. ; Food, by Thomas Lindley Kemp, M.D. ; Forfar, by 
James Cowie ; Fortification, by Colouel Portlock, Woolwich ; Foster, by J. E. 
Ryland, M.A. ; C. J. Fox, by John Allen. 

" The volume opens with a magnificent treatise on ' Entomology/ from the pen of James 
Wilson, F.B.S.E. When we state that it extends to upwards of 260 quarto pages, our 
readers will excuse us from attempting to do justice to it in such brief space as we can com- 
mand. The subject, however, is a large one, and no intelligent person who reads this ela- 
borate and deeply interesting paper will consider that it has been treated at too great length. 
Indeed, the learned author apologizes for its brevity. * We have somewhere seen it stated,' 
he says, * that there were two kinds of beetles, the black and the brown. Naturalists are 
now acquainted with not less than 35,000 insects of that order. Above 12,000 different 
sorts of butterflies and moths have been collected ; and in Britain alone, though with some- 
what of a cold and cloudy clime, we have about 2000 species of the Lepidopterous order. 
Several of the other great ordinal divisions contain an equal number of component members, 
so that the entire amount of insects now described by naturalists may be safely computed as 
above 72,000. If we were to devote,' he argues, ' a page a-piece to these (and we have no 
desire to doubt that each deserves it), then we should require to occupy about four times 
the contents of the present Encyclopcedia, to the entire exclusion of all other subjects, 
which would be inconsistent with the object of this great work.' . . . Although not prepared^ 
however, for any such overwhelming * plague of flies' as that hinted at, we are in truth 
most heartily reconciled to the rather more than 260 pages which Mr Wilson has monopolized 
for the elucidation of his wondrous theme. No science has had more devoted and delighted 
followers than that of entomology, and we are much mistaken if this brilliant treatise do 
not add to the number of its votaries. ... To this volume Mr Wilson likewise contributes the 
article ' Fisheries/ It extends to 60 pages, and, like the treatise on 'Entomology,' is singularly 

elaborate and complete As a matter of course, the salmon fisheries occupy the first 

place, and are discussed in all their bearings, natural, legal, and commercial." — Glasgow 
Ciiizen, November 3, 1855. 

" To these we have tQ add an article of high interest on 'Ethnology,' from the pen of Dr 
R. G. Latham, who may be regarded as the creator of this science. In the department of 
geography we have, besides an elaborate paper on the figure of the earth, a well-digested 
article on Europe, accompanied by a neatly executed map. Mathematics claim a large share 
in this volume ; besides the article on * Mathematical' Geography already noticed, and a richly 
illustrated essay on • Fortifications,' which brings down the subject to the evacuation of the 
south side of Sebastopol, we have articles on * Equations' and * Fluxions,' the latter prefaced 
by a history of the fluxional calculus, includiijg the controversy respecting the conflicting 
claims of Newton and Leibnitz. The theological department, likewise, has received much 
attention, and among others a paper on * Episcopacy,* from the pen of the Right Rev. Dr 
Gleig, presents an exceeding fair and conclusive statement of the argument for and against 
Apostolic Episcopacy." — John BuU, November 3, 1855. 
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'' In (ib^TopAy it is particularly rich. . • • The miflcellaneous articles are exceedingly at- 
tractive, and each of them will reward the general reader who may care nothing for science 
and graver topics. . . . DrDoran, whose gossiping books have achieved so great a popularity,' 
has discoursed in his own peculiar fashion, or we should rather say chatted, about ' Fashion ;' 
and Dr Kemp is the author of the very instructive and interesting article on * Food/ which 
should be read by everybody." — Critic^ 1855. 

" Dr Latham has supplied an article on * Ethnology,' which places the reader in full pos- 
session of the existing state of knowledge upon that subject. No man, indeed, could be bet- 
ter qualified for that office, for his own researches have done much to dignify this new 
branch of knowledge with the character of a science, and he has spared no pains to describe 
its various departments, and the progress which has been made in each, clearly and 
thoroughly, though concisely." — Morning Post 

" An article on ' Fortification,' by Lieut-Colonel Portlock, Woolwich, will be read with 
special interest at a time when the thunder of Sebastopol is still ringing in our ears. The 
author gives a lucid description of the systems of fortification, both ancient and modem, 
details, by way of example, the celebrated sieges of Dantzic in 1807, and of Antwerp in 
1832, and affords biographical sketches of some of the most eminent military engineers of 
the Napoleonic era." — Glasgow Heraid^ November 14, 1855. 

VOL. X, contains — Prance, by A. V. Kirwan, of the Middle Temple, Barrister 
at Law ; Benjamin Franklin, by Alexander Nicholson ; Sir John Franklin, by 
Sir John Richardson ; Fuel and Gas Light, by Charles Tomlinson, Editor of 
" Cyclopaedia of Useful Arts," &c. ; Andrew Fuller, by J. E. Ryland, M.A. ; 
Funding System, by D. Ricardo, supplemented by J, L. Ricardo, M.P, ; Furnace, 
by George Buchanan, F.R.S.E, ; Galileo, by James Browne, LL.D. ; Galway, by 
Henry Senior ; Ganges, by Edward Thornton, India House ; Gassendi and 
Gibbon, by Henry Rogers, Author of the " Eclipse of Faith,'* &c. ; Geography, by 
Rev. John Wallace, D.D. ; Geometry, by William Wallace, LL.D. and Rev. P. 
Kelland, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh ; Ger- 
many, by W. Jacob, revised by James Laurie ; Glacier and Fresnel, by J. D. 
Forbes, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh ; Glasgow, 
by John Strang, LL.D.; Glass, by James Ballant3me; Gnosticism, by John 
Tulloch, D.D., Primarius Professor of Divinity, St Andrews ; Goethe, by Thomas 
de Quincey ; Goldsmith, by the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay ; Cape of Good Hope, 
by Sir B. C. Pine, late Lieutenant-Governor of Natal j Gotama Buddha, by Rev. R. 
Spence Hardy, Hon. M.R.A.S., Author of" Eastern Monachism," &c. ; Goths, by 
Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. ; Government, by P. E. Dove, Author of the " History of 
Human Progression," &c. ; Grammar, by Dr Doig, revised by W. Spalding, Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of St Andrews. 
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" Every part of the volume bears evidence of careful supervision and judicious arrange- 
menty v^hile the additions show an endeavour to keep abreast of the advancing science and 
knov^rledge of the times. More than ever will the Encyclopaedia Britannica maintain its 
present place among this class of publications as a standard book of universal reference." — 
Literary Chzette^ March 15, 1856. 

VOL. XI. contains — Gray, Herrick, and Hogg, by Robert Carruthers; 
Greece, by Charles Maclaren, F.R.S.E., revised; Greek Church, by W. M. 
Hetherington, D.D., LL.D. ; Gregory of Nazianzum, by John Tulloch, D.D. j 
Gregory (Dr James), by W. P. Alison, M.D. ; Guinea and Houssa, by Augustus 
Petennann, F.R.G.S., &c. ; Gun-Cotton, Gunpovhjer, Gutta Percha, and Hat- 
Making, by Charles Tomlinson ; Gunmaking, by P. E. Doye ; Gunnery, by Colonel 
Portlock ; Robert Hall, by Henry Rogers ; Harbours, by Thomas Stevenson, 
C.E. ; C. J. Hare, by W. L. Alexander, D.D. ; Harvey, by Thomas Laycock, M.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh ; Heat, by T. 
S. Traill, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh ; 
Helminthology, by James Wilson, F.R.S.E. ; Hemp, by T. C. Archer, Author of 
" Popular Economic Botany," &c. ; Heraldry, by T. W. King, York Herald, 
Herald's College ; Heyne, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. ; Hieroglyphics, by 
R. S. Poole, M.R.S.L., &c. ; Himalaya Mountains, by Joseph D. Hooker, M.D., 
P.R.S. ; Hindustan, revised by Edward Thornton, India House ; History, by 
David Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University College ; Hol- 
land, revised by the Rev. James Ingram, M.A. ; Homer, by John S. Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh ; Hom(eopathy, by W^ T. 
Gairdner, M.D. ; Thomas Hood, by Richard Monckton Milnesj Horace, by 
Theodore Martin ; Horse, Horsemanship, and Hound, by Charles Apperley (" Nim- 
rod")— Revised by W. H. Langley, Editor of " Bell's Life in London ;" Horticul- 
ture, by Charles Macintosh, Author of the "Book of the Garden;'' John 
Howard, by Hep worth Dixon ; Royal Household, by Samuel Redgrave. 

** Some articles axe new, many are re-written, and nearly all are improved. We are 
glad to find that the remarks of critics have been received by editors and publishers in a 
right spirit ; and that this great work of republication, all things considered, the most notable 
of our time, increases in care and utility as it proceeds." — Athenceum^ August 30, 1856. 

VOL. XII. contains — David Hume, by Henry Rogers, Author of the 
" Eclipse of Faith," &c. j Hungary, by Emeric Szabad, late Secretary under the 
Hungarian National Government of 1849; John and William Hunter, and 
Jenneb, by Thomas Laycock, M.D., Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the 
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University of Edinburgh j Hunting, by Charles Apperley (" Nimrod") — Revised by 
W, H. Langley, Editor of " Bell's Life in London ;'' Hydrodynamics, by Sir David 
Brewster, K.H., LL.D. ; Hypatia and Lamblichus, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Author of " Westward Ho," &c. ; Iceland, by Robert Allan, revised by 
Robert Chambers ; Ichthyology, by Sir John Richardson, K.B., &c. ; Fossil 
Ichthyology, by T. S. TraUl, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
University of Edinburgh; Life Insurance, by W. T. Thomson, Manager of 
the Standard Life Insurance Company; Fire Insurance, by F. G. Smith, 
Secretary of the Scottish Union Fire and Life Insurance Company; Marine 
Insurance, by John Warrack ; Interest, by J. R. M'CuUoch ; Ionian Islands, 
by William Blair, late Member of the Supreme Council of Justice of the Ionian 
Islands, and Author of ** Inquiry into Slavery amongst the Romans j" Ireland 
(Hijstory), by Rev, E. Groves, (Statistics) by Henry Senior; Iron, by Wil- 
liam Fairbaim, F.R.S., F.G.S., &c.; Iron BiUDaES, by Robert Stephenson, 
M.P., President of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; Irrigation, by James 
Caird, Author of "English Agriculture in 185(X-51}" Italy, by * * *; 
Jamaica, by Stephen Cave; Japan and Java, by John Crawfurd, F.R.S., 
Author of "A Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands;" Jesuitism, by 
Isaac Taylor, Author of the " Natural History of Enthusiasm,*' &c. ; Jesus 
and Jews, by the Rev. David Welsh, D.D., late Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Edinburgh, prevised ; Samuel Johnson, by the Right 
Hon. Lord Macaulay; Jojnbry, by Thomas Tredgold, C,E., revised by Arthur 
Asphitel, 

" This great work is slowly, but now, we believe, steadily advancing. Rapidity, or even 
certainty, in the delivery of the volumes is not to be expected in the case of a work so large 
and expensive, and in which writers of such eminence are engaged ; and Messrs Black have 
met a complaint of want of punctuality in delivery by the irresistible answer that great 
writers cannot and will not be tied to time. On the whole it is well done ; some of it ad- 
mirably, as, for example, the life of * Hume,' by Mr Rogers, and that of * Dr Johnson,' by Mr 
Macaujay, and the articles on * Jamaica' and ' Japan,' in this volume."— GWrcKaw. 

VOL. XIII. contains — Kafraria, by Sir Benjamin Pine; Kant, by the Rev, 
John Cairns, M.A. ; Kars, revised by Dr Sandwith, K.B. j ICnights, Knighthood, 
Livery, and Lorraine, by Dr Doran ; Labrador and Lapland, revised by Augustus 
Petermann, F.R.G.S., &c. ; Laqrange and Lalande, by Thomas Young, M,D. ; 
Language, revised by R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., &c. ; Law, by J, F. M'Lennan, 
M,A„ Advocate ; Law of Nations and Liberty of the Press, by James Mill ; Lead, 
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Leatheb, and Life Peesbkvebs, by Charles TomlinBon ; Lepeosy, by J. Y. Simpson, 
M.D., Professor of Midwifery in the University of Edinburgh ; Libbaeies, by 
Edward Edwards, Free Library, Manchester ; Light, by T. S. Traill, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh ; Lighthouses, 
by Alan Stevenson, C.E. ; Lock, by E. B. Benison, M. A., Q.C. j Logic, by William 
Spalding, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St 
Andrews; Loicbarbs and Lombaedy, by the Author of the Article '^ Italy ;^' 
London^ revised by H. G. Reid; Lutheb, by C. C. J. Bimsen, D.D,, D.C.L., 
D.Ph., &o.; Madagascae, by the Rev. W. Ellis, Author of "Polynesian Researches," 
&c.; Madeira, by J. T. Johnson, Author of a " Handbook for Madeira." 

" So nnmerouB and important are the improvements and additions in the new edition of 
this famous Encyclopcedia, that as to many of the most essential parts of it we may consider 
it a new work. In the volume now before us there is a most careful and interesting article 
on 'Public Libraries/ by Mr Edward Edwards of the Free Library at Manchester, which 
brings their history down to the recent opening of the great Reading Room at the British 
Museum, and which contains very much information that deserves to be extensively diffused. 
We should be glad to see Mr Edwards* articles on * Libraries and the History of Libraries,' re- 
printed, in a Uibtle volume, like that which contains a republication of Professor Spalding^s 
treatise on * Logic,' also included in the thirteenth volume of the Encj/clopcedia. The essay 
on * Language' is by Dr Young and Dr Latham, that on * Luther' by the Chevalier Bunsen. 
The volume comprises also full and excellent accounts of London and of Liverpool, and an 
article on 'Life Preservers' by Dr Young and Charles Tomlinson,in which due attention is paid 
to the latest suggestions for the rescue of the crews in the case of shipwreck. In the shorter 
articles, to which attention is less drawn, we find ample evidence that the reviser's hand has 
been at work for the removal of all obsolete doctrine, and the introduction of the latest 
knowledge, and the most recent opinions that have made good their place in science and 
philosophy." — Examiner. 

'' We notice with pleasure the increased care bestowed on the new edition of this stand- 
ard EncydopcBdia. Many articles in the thirteenth volume excite attention by the new 
lights they throw on old subjects, or by the power of writing, or of illustration. We may 
mention, as examples, the papers on 'Logic,' by Mr Spalding; on * Liberty of the Press,' by Mr 
James Mill ; od ' Libraries,' by Mr E. Edwards, and many others. Among the other chief ar- 
ticles of interest we notice 'Kafraria,' by Sir B. Pine; * Leprosy,' by Dr Simpson; 'Language,* 
revised by Dr Latham ; and * Lock,' by Mr E. B. Denison. Dr Doran contributes two or three 
articles, one of which on ' Knights and Eiiighthood' is an excellent specimen of his humour. 
The article on * Logic' is full of new matter, and is worth notice. But as we see it announced 
for separate publication, we may reserve discussion of its facts and arguments for another 
day." — A thenceum. 

VOL. XIV. contains — Magnetism, Micrometer, and Microscope, by Sir David 
Brewster, K,H., &c. ; Mammalia, by James Wilson, Author of the Article " Ento- 
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mology," &c. ; Manchester, by Thomas Bazley, Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Manchester j Manufactures, by J. R. M*Culloch ; Mechanics, by W. J. M. 
Rankine, Professor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University of Glas- 
gow ; Medical Jurisprudence, by T. S. Traill, M.D., Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence in the University of Edinburgh ; Medicine, by Thomas Laycock, M.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh ; Mensuration, 
by William Swan, Lecturer on Mathematics and Natural Philosophy j Meitfal 
Diseases, by David Skae, M.D., Physician to the Royal Edinburgh Asylum; 
Metaphysics, by Rev. H. L. Mansel, Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Magdalen CoUege, Oxford; Meteorology, by Sir John P. W. Herschel, Bart., 
K.H., M.A., D.C.L., &c. 

" The new volume of this valuable periodical contains many articles of the greatest in* 
tereat by eminent men ; and the information they contain is uniformly brought down to the 
latest date. One of the most important articles of the present number is that by Mr Mac- 
cuUoch on ' Manufactures/ which will be read with the greatest interest and benefit. The 
article on * Magnetism/ by Sir David Brewster ; on * Manchester/ by Mr Bazley, the Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce ; on ' Metaphysics/ by the Bev. H. L, Mansell^ of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford ; and on ' Meteorolc^/ by Sir John Herschel,— are all very elaborate 
and valuable." — TJie Economist. 

This list is to be understood as including only the more prominent articles, 
the number of shorter contributions being much too large to be embraced by an 
ordinary Prospectus. Of these articles, by far the greater number are entirely 
new, and the remainder have been recast, modified, and improved, so as to adapt 
them to the actual state of knowledge, and the general design of the work. 

THE GENERAL INDEX — which is now in preparation, and will be published 
as soon as the work is complete — is intended, not merely to facilitate reference, but 
to serve the important purpose of bringing into view, and directing the inquirer to 
the miscellaneous information scattered throughout the work. In this way much 
information upon various topics not indicat-ed under specific heads will be found 
in these treatises ; and it is obviously of the greatest importance that those making 
inquiries regarding such topics should be enabled to turn at once to the places in 
which the scattered information may be found. Besides this, however, there are 
many other subjects which do not occur under distinct alphabetical heads at all, 
but which, notwithstanding, are fully explained and discussed in the General 
Treatises. The utility of a key of this description to a digest of knowledge so 
varied and comprehensive, will be acknowledged by all who have ever had occa- 
sion to consult books of reference. 
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AMERICA. 



Araerioft. the new continent, though less than lialf the size of the old, 
^^^V^*^ contains at least an equal quantity of usefU soil, and much 
more than an equal amount of productive power. America 
is indebted for this advantage to its comparatively small 
breadth, which brings nearly all its interior within reach of 
the fertilizing exhalations of the ocean. In the old conti- 
nent, owin? to its great extent from east to west, the cen- 
tnd parts, deprived of moisture, are almost everywhere de- 
serts ; and a belt round the western, southern, and eastern 
shores, comprises nearly all that contributes to the support 
of man. How much fruitful land, for instance, is Uiere in 
Continental Asia ? If we draw a line from Uie Gulf of 
Cutch (near the Indus) to the head of the Yellow Sea, we 
cut off India and China, with the intervening Birman em- 
pire, and the southern valleys of Thibet ; and this space, 
which comprises only about one-fiflh of the surface of Asia, 
embraces five-sixths of its productive power. Arabia, 
Persia, Central Thibet, Western India, Cninese and Inde- 
pendent Tartary, are deserts, with scattered patches of use- 
ful soil not amounting to the twentieth part of their extent. 
Siberia, or northern Asia, is litUe better, owing to aridity 
and cold together. Anatolia, Armenia, the Punjab, and a 
narrow strip along the western shores of the Pacinc Ocean, 
north as far as the 60th parallel, compose the only valuable 
agricultural territory beyond India and China. Europe, 
which is merely the western margin of Asia, is all fruitful in 
the south ; but on the north its fruitfulness terminates at the 
60th or 62d paralleL Africa has simply a border of useful 
soil round three-fourths of its sea-coast, with some detached 
portions of tolerably good land in its interior. Of the 
31,000,000 of square miles which these three continents 
occupy, we cannot find, afler some calculation, that the pro- 
ductive soil constitutes so much as one«-third, and of that 
third a part is but poor. 

Now, in estimating the useful soil in America, we reject, 
1. all the region northward of the latitude of 63^^ amounting 
to 2,600,000 square miles ; 2. a belt of barren land about 
300 miles broad by 1000 in length, or 300,000 square miles, 
lying on the east side of the Rocky Mountains ; 3. a belt of 
arid land of similar extent situated on the east side of the 
Andes, between 24** and 40° of south latitude ; 4. the desert 
shore of Peru, equal to 100,000 square miles ; 5. an extent 
of 100,000 square miles for the arid country of Lower Cali- 
fornia and Sonora ; and, 6. an extent of 500,000 square 
miles for the summits of the Andes and the south extremity 
of Patagonia* These make an aggregate of 3,900,000, 
square miles ; and this, deducted fix)m 13,900,0()0, leaves 
10,000,000 square miles as the quantity of useful soil in the 
new world. 
?rtiiit to Now, what relation does the fruitfulness of the ground 
Utitude. ^^^^ ^ ^^ latitude of the place ? The productive powers 
of the soil depend on two circumstances, heat and moisture ; 
and these increase as we approach the equator. First, the 
warm regions of the globe yield larger returns of those plants 
which they have in common with the temperate zones ; and, 
next, they have peculiar plants which afford a much greater 
portion of nourishment from the same extent of surface. 
Thus, maize, which produces 40 or 50 for one in France, 
produces 150 for one on an average in Mexico ; and Hum- 
boi<lt computes that an arpent (five-sixths of an acre), which 
will scarcely support two men when sown in wheat, will 
support fifty when planted with bananas. From a consider- 
ation of these and other &ct8, we infer that the productive 
or rather nutritive powers of tiie soil, will be pretty correcUy 
indicated by combining the ratios of the heat and the mois- 
ture, expressing the former of these in degrees of the centi- 
grade ^cale. Something, we know, depends on the di!>tri- 
bution of the heat through the different seasons ; but as we 
do not aim at minute accuracy, this may be overlooked. 



Latitude. Annum! rain, 
inehei. 



60 

45 





16 
29 
96 



Mean an- 
nual heat. 

7 
14 
28 



Product Ratio. A™«rica. 



112 4 

406 15 

2688 100 



Thus, if the description of food were a matter of indiffer- 
ence, the same extent of ground which supports four persons 
at the latitude of 60°, would support 15 at the latitude of 
45°, and 100 at the equator. But the food preferred will 
not always be that which the land yields in greatest abund- 
ance : and another most important qualifying circumstance 
must be considered, — ^it is labour which ren&rs the ground 
fniitiul ; and the power of the human frame to sustain labour 
is gready diminished in hot climates. In the torrid zone, 
in low situations, we doubt if it is possible for men to work 
regularly in the fields for more than five hours a day, or half 
the daily period of labour in England. On these grounds, 
and to avoid all exaggeration, we shall consider the capacity 
of the land to support population as proportional to the third 
power of the cosine (or radius of gyration) for the latitude. 
It will therefore stand thus in round numbers : — 

Latitude, (f 15° 30° 45° 60° 

Productiveness, 100 90 65 35 12^ 

In England the density of population is above 300 per- 
sons per square mile ; but England is in some measure the 
workshop of the world, and supports, by her foreign trade, 
a greater population than her soil can nourish. In France 
the density of population is about 1 60 ; in Germany it varies 
from 100 to 200. Assuming, on these grounds, that the 
number of persons whom a square mile can properly sustain, 
without generating the pressure of a redundant population, 
is 150 at the latitude of 50°, we have 26 as the sum which 
expresses the productiveness of this parallel. Then taking, 
for the sake of simplicity, 35 as the index of the productive- 
ness of the useful soil beyond 30° in America, and 85 as that 
of the country within the parallel of 30° on each side of the 
eouator, we have about 4,000,000 square miles, each capable 
or supporting 200 persons, and 5,700,000 square miles, each 
capable of supporting 490 persons. It follows, that if the 
natural resources of America were fully developed, it would 
afford sustenance to 3,600,000,000 of inhabitants, a number 
nearly five times as great as the entire mass of human beings 
now existing upon tine globe I The novelty of this resmt 
may create perplexity and doubt on a first view ; but we are 
satisfied that those who investigate the subject for themselves 
will be satisfied that our estimate is moderate. But, what 
b even more surprising, — there is every probability that 
this prodigious population will be in existence within three 
or at most four centuries. We are quite aware of the ob- 
jections which may be raised to this conclusion, but they 
all seem to us to admit of an answer. In particular, we would 
observe, that the expense and difiiculty of transporting men 
from situations where they are redundant, to others where 
vacant space exists, which is so much felt in the Old World, 
will be incredibly facilitated by the employment of steam- 
navigation upon the innumerable rivers which are ramified 
over four-fiflhs of the New Continent. 

The imagination is lost in contemplating a state of things 
which will make so great and rapid a change in the condi- 
tion of the world. We almost fancy that it is a dream ; and 
yet the result is based on principles quite as certain as those 
which govern the conduct of men in their ordinary pursuits. 
Nearly all social improvements spring from the reciprocal 
influence of condensed numbers and diffused intelligence. 
What, then, will be the state of society in America two 
centuries hence, when two thousand millions of civilised 
men are crowded into a space comparatively w narrow, and 
when this immense mass of human beings speak only two 
languages, perhaps only one 1 Such a state of things may 
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ing rolls, where the required rorin and size is given to it, 
either round or square bars, &c These are straightened 
and cut to the required sizes, and are then ready for 
delivery. In most lar^e works all these operations are 
carried on sitnultaneously with the smelting process, and 
in some with extensive mining operations for procuring 



the coal, ore, and limestone required to supply 
ductioD of several thousand tons of manafactured 






per month. 

THE FORGE. 
The forging of iron has entered, of late years, so largely 



into the constnctive arte, that the manufactures, how- 
ever perfect in the rolling-mill, would be very imperfect 
indeed without the foi^. To the discussion of this part 
of the sutiject there ar« many inducements, and we can- 
not but wonder at the many devices, and the numerona 
contrivances which present themselves for the attainment 
of the operations of the forge. In effecting these oljects, 
Mr Naamyth's steam-hammer is evidently the most effec- 
tivB, and to that instrument we are indebted for t^i^ for- ^^J^JJJ' 
mation and welding of iron upon a scale previonily un- 
known to the workers in that metal. 

Mr Nasmyth took out his patent for this invention 
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LUTHER 



Ijuther. Holy Ghost at the rpening of the diet, on which occasion 
an Italian archbishop preached a most fanatical and insult- 
ing sermon against the Germans, as being worse enemies of 
God than the Turks* In the imperial opening speech, 
Charles spoke of the lamentable dissensions which en- 
croached upon the imperial majesty, and must produce 
sedition and murder. The Protestants were required to 
present their confession. The elector signed it first; four 
other princes and two cities after him, without any obser- 
vation ; the landgrave of Hesse, however, did not sign it 
without saying he did not agree as to the doctrine of the 
communion. The article says, — " That the body and blood 
of Christ are verily present, and are administered in the 
Lord's Supper to those who partake of it [and we disapprove 
those who teach otherwise]." The wordis in brackets were 
led out in later editions made during Luther's lifetime. On 
this occasion the princes took really the lead, and the whole 
was done as a great national, not as a sacerdotal work, in 
spite of poor Melancthon's scruples. This good man was in- 
oeed entirely out of his sphere, and lost his time, and com- 
mitted the cause of Protestantism, by trying to bring about 
a compromise where there was no possibility of an honest 
understanding. In the mean time, Luther was left in com- 
plete and cruel ignorance of all that was going on ; and 
when at last the letters of Melancthon arrived, they were 
full of fears and sad misgivings. During all this anxious 
time, Luther sought and found his comfort in constant prayer 
and occupation with the Word of God. " Where is Christ's 
church, if it is not with us ? Faith alone is required. I will 
rather fall with Christ than stand with Csesar." Luther re- 
primanded Melancthon sharply for his pusillanimity, and 
some of his letters to him are addressed — ** To Master 
Philip Kleinmuth" (pusillanimous). 

After many tergiversations, the Protestants obtained their 
just demand ; the confession, drawn up by Melancthon and 
approved by Luther, was read in public sitting on the 25th 
June 1530. A great day, worthy of the most glorious days 
of the apostolic times. ^ Luther was not present ; he was 
dead as a public man. But he lived in God, and for his 
faith and country. Nothing could damp his spirits. *' I also 
have my diet," he said ; *^ and what lively discussions 1" 
— referring playfully to the rooks which swarmed round his 
tower. 

The emperor ordered the confession to be read in Latin. 
'* No," said the elector ; " we are Germans, and on German 
ground. I hope, therefore, your majesty will allow us to 
speak German." The emperor gave way, recollecting for 
the nonce he was in Germany, and that the Germans had 
a language of their own, and the strange fancy of using it 
even in theological affairs. When the chancellor of the 
elector had read the first part of that grand confession, which 
expounds the principles of the Reformation, and, in particular, 
the doctrine of justification by faith, — '* that faith which is 
not the mere knowledge of a historical fact, but that which 
believes not only the history, but also the effect of that his- 
tory upon the mind," — ^there was an indescribable effect 
visibly produced upon the assembly. The opponents felt 
that there was a reality before them which they had never 
imagined ; and others said, such a profession of faith by such 
princes was a more effectual preaching than that which had 
been stopped. *' Christ," exclaimed Jonas (Melancthon's 
companion), '* is in the diet, and he does not keep silence : 
the Word of God is indeed not to be bound." And forth 
these words have gone through a world wider than that to 
which the apostles preached. Afler a pause, the second 
part, the articles about tlie abuses of the church of Rome, 
was read and heard with profound silence by the mitred pre- 
lates of that church who were tliere assembled. As to the 
emperor, he slept during the whole of the reading, or 
seemed to sleep, like a tiger ready to espy the most con- 
venient moment for leaping upon his prey. In the mean- 



time, he calculated, undoubtedly, what political capital he Luther, 
could make of the Protestants against the pope. 

Luther addressed a letter to the cardinal elector of 
Mainz, demanding nothing but one article, but insisting 
upon that unconditionally — ^the liberty of preaching the gos- 
pel. '^ Neither emperor," he says, "nor pope has the right 
of forcing any one to believe." With Melancthon and 
the other friends he insisted upon their leaving Augsburg 
immediately. " Home — ^home — ^home I " he exclaimed. 
'' Might it please God that I should be immolated at this 
council, as John Huss was at Constance I" All the sayings 
of Luther during this crisis are sublime and of a truly pro- 
phetic character. He foresaw that now every effort would 
be made at Augsburg to destroy the principles of the Re- 
formation by a treacherous compromise and a false peace. 
" The diet," he said, ** is a regular dramatic piece: first, there 
is the prologue, then the exfiosition, then the action, — ^now 
comes the catastrophe ; but I think it will not be a tragic, 
but a comic end." And, indeed, so it turned out to be, 
tragical as it was. The first triumphant effect of the confes- 
sion soon passed away ; the new converts, particularly among 
the prelates, withdrew ; the fanatical party doubled its efforts, 
and Charles gave way to it, and aided its ends by all diplo- 
matic artifices. Melancthon was caught. He entered into 
conferences in the vain hope they would lead to concord; 
he declared himself ready to maintain and obey the supreme 
authority of the pope, if he would, by an act of clemency, 
connive at, if not approve, some points which they could 
not change. During the treacherous conferences which now 
began, the emperor tried to intimidate the elector by threat- 
ening not to grant him the investiture, which the elector 
claimed, however, as his hereditary right as brother of his 
predecessor ; and to frighten all the Protestant princes and 
the Protestant imperial city of Augsburg witli measures of 
violence, by calling in the imperial troops, and keeping the 
gates closed. The landgrave escaped. This act caused 
dismay among the ranks of the Catholics, for a war could 
not be risked at this moment. The Romanists changed 
their tactics; they conceded, or rather feigned to con- 
cede ; for, meanwhile, the pope had declared solemnly that 
he would not give up those very points. The Protestants 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the bishops and the su- 
premacy of the pope. A cry of indignation rose among 
the princes, and, above all, among the brave citizens of 
Augsburg. ** Rather die with Jesus Christ," tliey de- 
clared, " than conquer without Him the favour of the whole 
worid." 

At this critical moment Luther's indignation rose to a holy 
wrath, like tliat of the prophets of old. " I understand," said 
he to Melancthon, " that you have begun a marvellous work, 
namely, to make Luther and the pope agree together ; but 
the pope will say that he will not, and Luther begs to be 
excused. Should you, however, aflter all, succeed in your 
affair, I will follow your example, and make an agreement 
between Christ and Belial. Take care that yon give not 
up the justification by faith ; that is the heel of tlie seed of 
the woman to crush the serpent's head. Take care not to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the bishops ; they will soon 
take all. In short, all your negotiations nave no chance of 
success unless the pope will renounce papacy. Now, mind, 
if you mean to shut up that glorious eagle, the gospel, in a 
sack, as sure as Christ lives, Luther will come to deliver 
that easle with might." 

But Melancthon was changed : Luther^s voice had lost its 
power over him. The extreme Protestant views main- 
tained in a declaration which Zwingle had delivered to the 
emperor, disposed him to cling still more to Rome. All 
seemed for the moment lost ; but Luther's faith had dis- 
cerned the way in which God meant to save the Protestant 
cause, and had said, — ** Christ lives ; he who has vanquished 
the violence of our enemies, can also give us the power of 
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